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THE BOOKSELLERS, 

Dear Sirs^ 

Will you accept from me 
a copy of *' Good Reading^^ ; and in 
doing sOy its dedication to you^ as the 
best friends of liter at ure^ and therefore 
the best friends of all those who love 
^*'good reading " ? I expect the phrase 
which I have used for the title of this 
brochure will be a very familiar one. 
You must often have heard it from your 
customers^ and I have no doubt you 
have answered it by offering them the 
best of the ^^ good reading '* you have on 
your shelves. I have frequently caught 
the phrase in railway carriages and in 
the streets; but on those occasions I 
fear it had more reference to the penny 
and halfpenny " Snips '* and " Bits " so 
largely made up of choice extracts from 
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Good Reading. 



the books of good authors which we pub- 
lishers and booksellers try to get the 
British public to buy and read. 

It seems to me that possibly this 
brochure may help you and your clients 
to obtain some notion of the contents of 
a few good books ^ and by that means 
good reading may be disseminated. This 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
by both you and me^ for I need not 
remind you^ at the present critical time 
for literature., how important it is for 
us that merely " cheap reading " should 
not oust ''^ good reading'''' from the home 
shelves. 

Thanking you very heartily for your 

kind aid in the past., and wishi?ig you a 

successful New Tear in our common 

interest^ 

Believe mc, 

Very sincerely yours. 
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JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.* 

MY first book was composed 
during many months of wear- 
ing illness and under the 
strain of domestic anxiety. The 
opening chapter was written in the 
summer of 1889, and the last words 
in the autumn of 189 1. If I had 
any hope in the matter it was that 
I might— after some twenty years 
of application — invent something 
which would please me a little. 
Now I am older I have the same 
hope, but I have made the twenty 
years thirty. I do not find the 
enjoyment in writing which many 

* Works by John Oliver Hobbes. In i vol., 
with portrait of the author by Walter Spindler. 
Large crown Syo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Contains "Some Emotions and a Moral," 
"The Sinner's Comedy," "A Bundle of Life," 
"A Study in Temptations," all of which 
stories have been published in the Pseudonym 
Library. 
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Craigie. Good Reading. 

are fortunate enough to experience, 
nor do I write"with ease. I should 
like to say again, what I have 
already pointed out in my preface 
to the second edition of *' A Study 
in Temptations," I have never yet 
called one of my sketches a novel. 
My long days and hours of in- 
valescence have allowed me the 
leisure to read more than many of 
those who mainly write, and I know 
the principles at least of literary 
art too well, and respect them too 
highly, to misname my own pro- 
ductions. The title in each case 
will be found to explain, so far as 
a title may, the character of the 
work. They are philosophical 
fantasias. I hesitate over the word 
philosophical, but after all I am a 
student, and I have earned the right 
by much hard labour to apply an 
occasional polysyllable to my efforts. 
They may not be valuable, but they 
were executed with a conscience. 
They do not contain one uncon- 



Craigie, Good Hen ding. 

sidered line, and if I have ever had 
a quick thought I have expressed it 
with much caution — with no idea 
that I was suffering from inspiration. 
The thinnest notion can be clothed 
in neat language, and so long as my 
little books are neither slatternly nor 
slip-shod, I may indeed regret, like 
a fond mother with plain children, 
that they are not handsome, but 1 
am at least not ashamed to see them 
under the eye of a kind critic. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 
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MRS. BRIGHTWEN.* 

IT was not until late in life that 
it occurred to me to put down 
in literary form the observations 
which a long devotion to nature and 
a humble, persevering study of it 
had inspired. I have always had a 
singular love of animals and birds, 
and a certain skill, I suppose, in 
persuading their fluttering hearts to 
beat less and less wildly in response 
to affection. 

Success in taming wild creatures 
arises, I believe, not so much from 
inborn gift as from a carefully culti- 
vated habit of extreme gentleness 
and quietude. Almost every living 
thing will yield its affection to those 
who supply it with suitable food 
and treat it with unvarying kind- 
ness. 

* " Wild Nature Won by Kindness," 5th 
edition, in box, 58. j " More About Wild 
Nature," 2nd and cheaper edition, is. and 28. 
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Desiring to secure for young 
people a portion of the deep hap- 
piness which I had gained by ob- 
taining the confidence and love of 
bird and beast, I began to jot down 
notes of my own experience, with 
no higher literary ambition than to 
be perfectly truthful in my narration. 
One after another desired to hear 
what I had seen and known ; many 
of my friends became anxious to 
emulate my little victories and essay 
my methods. 

Thus, by degrees the sheaf of my 
small chapters, the humble annals of 
my pets, attained the limits of a 
volume, and I was persuaded to 
make my first venture in authorship. 
T have already said, in the preface 
to a later work, and I can only 
repeat here, that no one in the 
world of letters can have been more 
surprised than I was at the response 
which my modest appeal received. 
But I have no illusions of vanity. 
I know that if my books have met 
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with thousands of readers it depends 
upon no merit of style or form in 
my simple writing, but is a conse- 
quence of a sincere appeal to that 
innate love of the animal world — too 
often, alas ! obscured by ignorance 
— which exists in almost every 
human being. My chronicles of 
the life of birds and beasts have had 
but one feature to recommend them, 
their absolute fidelity to fact as it 
has come under my own observa- 
tion. 

Thus I came to write my first 
book ; and if I am to say where 
I wrote it, then, in a large rambling 
house, quite close to London, but 
buried in gardens and woods that 
themselves are surrounded by a wild 
and sequestered common. Under a 
tulip-tree upon my lawn, on the 
flowery meadows that descend to 
my little lilied lake, within a secret 
sanctum that the branches of my 
old fir-trees darken, under the yew- 
tree where my nuthatches flit and 

(17) 
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my squirrels chatter, in a home of 

deep peace, though its blue sky 

southwards is sometimes brownish 

with the nearness to London, these 

pages were written and tremulously 

sent forth to a world of unknown 

friends. 

Eliza Brightwen. 
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S. R. CROCKETT.* 



THE " BOOK SEALED." 



I AM bidden by the Aladdin of 
the Lamps, whose Slave I am, 
and whom I take to be a pub- 
lisher, to discourse of my craft, and 
especially of my apprenticeship 
thereto. This, in the familiar speech 
of theMelican man, is "a tough row 
to hoe," and those who try it are 
commonly hard bested, as witness 
those who have been entrapped of 
the cunning hunter and made to 
stand and deliver in " My First 
Book." 

Now, we have it on authority, 
which I, at least, cannot disregard, 
that " in vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird." So with the 

* Author of " The Raiders " 6s. ; " The 
Lilac Sunbonnet,'* 68. ; "The Stickit Minis- 
ter," 58. ; "Mad Sir Uchtred," is. 6d. 5 
** The Play actress," is. 6d. 
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Crockett, Good Heading, 

victims still transfixed *and quivering 
before me, it is not likely that I 
shall immediately proceed to impale 
myself. Rather I would speak of a 
book which no publisher has paid 
royalty upon, that has not yet been 
confined in spidery lines upon any 
paper, a book that is nevertheless the 
Book of My Youth, of my Love, and 
of my Heart. 

There never was such a book, 
and in the chill of type certainly 
there never will be. It has, so far 
as I know, no title, this unpublished 
book of mine. For it would need 
the blood of rubies and the life of 
diamonds encrusted on ivory to set 
the title of this book. 

Mostly I see it in the late night 
watches, when the twilight verges 
to the cock-crowing and the universe 
is silent, stirless, windless, for about 
the space of one hour. Then the, 
pages of the book are opened, and I 
sec the idylls, the epics, the dramas 
of the life of man written in words 

(22) 
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that thrill me as I read. Some are 
fiercely tender, some are yearning 
and unsatisfying, some are. bitter in 
the mouth but afterward sweet in the 
belly. All are expressed in words 
so fit and chaste and noble, that 
each is an immortal poem which 
would give me deathless fame — 
could I, alas ! but remember it. 

Then the morning comes, and 
with the first red I awake to a sense 
of utter loss and bottomless despair. 
Once more I have missed and for- 
gotten it. It is gone from me. 
Sometimes when a bird — by pre- 
ference a mavis — sings outside my 
window, for a little while after I 
wake it seems that I might possibly 
remember one stanza of the death- 
less words ; or even by chance re- 
capture, like the brown specklecj 
thrush, that " first fine careless 
rapture." 

But when I arise and walk out in 
the dawn, as is my custom, winter 
and summer, I still have visions of 

(*3) 
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tliis book of mine, of which the 
mystic name is " The Book Sealed.'* 
Sometimes in the dreams of the 
morning, as I walk abroad, I find 
my hands on the clasps. I touch 
the binding wax. When the rosy 
fingers of the dawn point upward to 
the zenith with the sunlight behind 
them, sanguine like a maid's hand 
held before a lamp, I seem to get 
another glimpse of the hidden pages. 
Tales, not poems, arc upon them 
now. So doubtless it must have ap- 
peared to many, though I have not 
met with their experiences. I hear 
the voices of '* Them Ones," as 
Miss Barlow's Irish folk impressively 
say, telling me tales out of the 
" Book Sealed," tales which in the 
very hearing make me blush hot and 
thrill with hopes mysterious. Such 
stories as they are ! The romances 
of high young blood, of maiden's 
winsome purity and frank disdain, of 
strong men that take their lives in 
their hands, and for an ideal hurl 

(H) 
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themselves upon the push of pikes. 
And though I cannot grasp more 
than a hint of the plot, yet as my 
feet swish through the dewy swathes 
of the hyacinths or crisp along the 
frost-bitten snow, a wild thought 
quickens into a belief that one day I 
shall hear them all and tell these' 
tales for my very own so that all the 
world must listen. 

But as the rosy fingers of the 
morn melt and the broad day fares 
forth, the vision fades, and - 1 who 
saw and heard must go and sit 
down to tell my plain saltless tale. 
Once I wrote a book, every word of 
it, in the open air. It was full of 
the sweet things of the country as 
they seemed to me. I saw the 
hens nestle sleepily in the holes of 
the bank-side where the dry dust is, 
and so I wrote it down. I heard the 
rairi drum on the broad leaves over 
my head, and I wrote that down 
also. Day after day I rose and 
wrote in the dawn, and sometimes I 

(25) B 
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seemed to recapture a leaf or a 
passing glance of a chapter-heading 
out of the ** Book Sealed." It came 
back to me how the girls were 
kissed and love was made in the 
davs when the Book Sealed was the 
Book Open, and I cared not a jot 
what was written therein. So as 
well as I could I wrote these things 
down in the red dawn. And so till 
the book was done. 

Then the day came when the 
book was printed and bound, and 
when ^he critics wrote of it after 
their kind, things good and things 
evil. But I that had gathered the 
fairy gold dared not for my life look 
within, lest it should be as thev 
said, and I should find but withered 
leaves therein. For the sake of the 
breaking day and the incommuni- 
cable hope, I shall look no more upon 
it. But still with the eternal humaa 
hope, I rise and wait the morning and 
the opening of the " Book Sealed." 

S. R. Crockett. 

(26) 
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SIR CHARLES GAVAN 
DUFFY.* 

ON HIS FORTHCOMING MEMOIRS. 
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DO not know how to tell you 
what my memoirs will contain, 
unless I say generally they will 
contain the experiences of a long 
lifetime ndver wanting in action or 
emotion. Nature I think intended 
me to love books and tranquil study, 
hut I have lived the greater part of 
my life in as stormy an atmosphere 
as the Eddystone Lighthouse. I was 
born in Ireland at a time .when I 
was forbidden by law to be so 
much as a municipal councillor in 
the town where I lived, still less a 
member of Parliament ; and where 

* " My life in Two Hemispheres," being the 
Memoirs of Sir Charles Gavaa Duffy, written 
by himself. , 2 vo'.s., Demy 8vo (in prepara- 
tion). 
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rooted custom, coming to the aid of 
penal law, made it impossible for me 
to occupy any position of official 
usefulness in my native country. I 
saw that system pass away, and a 
nation which had long striven 

"'Like sugar-loaf turned upside down, 
To stand upon its smaller end,' 

restored to its natural equilibrium. 
This is an experience which few 
men still living have shared. 

" My home was in Dublin when 
the national agitation which still 
beats on the ramparts of authority 
was organised, and T was not a 
passive spectator of that labour. 
My comrades of that day began a 
literary and educational movement 
of which it was said that it brought 
*a new soul into Ireland.' 

"I was a member of the House 
of Commons when the intellectual 
duel between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli began, and in that era 

(30) 
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rich in gifted men made many 
memorable friends among the poli- 
tical and literary foster fathers of 
opinion. 

'" In my thirty-ninth year I left 
Europe for Australia, when the first 
parliament of Victoria was about to be 
elected, and the critical experiment 
of working responsible, government 
in combination with a democratic 
franchise was undertaken. I became 
a member of that parliament, and 
for five-and-twenty years after, in 
office or in opposition, I took an 
active part in all its proceedings. 
Many political changes which have 
since been adopted by the Imperial 
Parliament were first made in 
Australia; many changps which are 
still the subject of fierce conflict *at 
home ' have been tried in Australia 
under conditions rich in political 
instruction. I preserved whatever 
was of permanent value in my 
official and personal correspondence 
for fifty years, and will use it in my 

(30 
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•memoirs a? far as I may usefully 
and legitimately do so. 

-* J send you this bald ^cxu^ne 
because you ask for it; but I am 
•conscious it is of little worth. The 
value of a book depends on a writer's 
fitness to make it worth reading ; 
wanting which he may travel from 
youth to old age among teeming 
adventures, and the record be 
barren.'* 
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MRS. BRADLAUGH 
BONNER.* 

THIS is my first book ; probably 
it will be my last. I find it 
easier to criticise what others 
write than to write for others to 
criticise. If all were of the same 
mind there might be fewer books 
written. Not that I should neces- 
sarily always choose the easier task, 
but unless you have something to 
«ay, that, rightly or wrongly, you 
feel you can say better than any 
one else, or that others have not yet 
said, why write a book ? 

True, I have already written some 
trifles — stories and short essays — 
but they have been read only by a 

♦ "Charles Bradlaugh." A Record of his 
Life and Work. By his daughter, H. Brad- 
laugh Bonner. With an account cf his 
Parliamentary struggle, his opinions and his 
teachings, by J. M. Robertson. Demy 8vo, 
2. vols., buckram gilt, 2 is. 
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certain small section of the public 
who have been willing to look with 
an indulgent eye upon any little 
efforts of my father's daughter. My 
father encouraged my sister and me 
to write, but he was our most ruth- 
less critic. In the matter of hand- 
writing he once told me that it was 
clear that I was cut out for a clever 
woman, I wrote so badly. It is but 
justice to myself to add that all my 
friends were not of his opinion. 

,My first attempt at writing for 
the Press was, in a manner, humble, 
although the theme was large. 
Professor Beesly delivered a course 
of lectures one autumn in Com- 
mercial Road, E., upon " General 
History." These lectures, or some 
of them, I reported for Tbe National 
Reformer, and although my "copy'^ 
was considerably overhauled before 
it went to press, I was much 
elated when I saw what was left 
of it in type. Some years later, 
when I had written some lee- 

(36) 
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turcs (my first) on Chemistry, the 
MS. passed through Mr. BradlaughV 
hands for criticism. I am bound ta 
admit that chemistry does not allow 
great scope for flights of fancy^ 
nevertheless I had indulged in a 
little "rhetoric " occasionally. But. 
my father's pencil was merciless, and 
it left me nothing but the bare, dxy 
bones of fact. 

One effect of such sweeping 
criticism was that I had no en- 
couragement to cultivate the art of 
"padding," and so far I feel that 
I was rather Jiardly dealt with, for 
facts nicely padded round lie easy 
in the mind, whilst my poor writtea 
lectures so overflowed with angular 
truths that before my audience had 
time to digest one, another was down 
their throats. But I have not done 
much lecturing : the physical wear 
and tear of such work soon proved 
too much for me, even had I been 
otherwise successful. My father 
liked all our work to be thorough : 

(37) 
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I remember asking him to refer me 
to some books on the subject of 
slavery in America, as I wished to , 
write some papers upon it ; he looked 
me out some thirty volumes — some 
very ponderous — saying, "These will 
do to begin with." 

Like most people I have had my 
attempts at verse-writing, but these 
were seldom seen by more than four 
eyes ; most of them went into the 
fire ; the waste-paper basket was not 
a sufficientlv certain end. The fire 
itself once failed me. A little song 
had much pleased my sister, but 
when she had read it I cast it on 
the fire and thought no more of it ; 
whether the fire was low or the 
paper rolled back into the hearth, 1 
cannot say, but after my sister's 
death I found the scorched and torn 
paper smoothed out and preserved 
with other of her girlhood's treasures 
in a little box. 

There is much truth in the pro- 
verb that "the cracked pitcher goeth 

(38) 
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oftenest to the well," and it is rather 
a curious confirmation of the saying 
that I who was looked upon as the 
most delicate and weakly member of 
our family should be the only one 
left to tell the story of the strongest. 
I had had the wish to do it during 
Mr. Bradlaugh's life-time, and I had 
jestingly told him that if he would 
only tell me " things," I believed I 
could put them together "better 
than any one else.*' How little we 
dreamed when I said this that six 
weeks later he would no longer be 
alive, and that whqcver told the story 
of his life would have to do it with- 
out his help ! 

He had not been long dead before 
the inadequate biographical notices, 
the — often unintentional — misrepre- 
sentation of his acts and his opinions, 
brought our jesting talk to my mind, 
and what I should have been so 
proud to do at his side and under his 
guidance I resolved to attempt with- 
out his aid. Had I quite realised all 

(39) 
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the difficulties of the task, constantly 
hampered as I have been by in- 
different health, 1 am not quite sure 
that I should have been so ready to 
undertake it. In any case I felt 
considerable diffidence in dealing 
with the complicated history of 
the Parliamentary struggle 5 I also 
thought that it was desirable that a 
more skilful pen than mine should 
give a clear and concise view of 
Mr. Bradlaugh's opinions and teach- 
ings ; and when Mr. John M. Robert- 
son consented to help me in this part 
of the work I esteemed myself very 
fortunate. 

When the approaching publica- 
tion ' of this book was announced, 
a very "previous " critic commented 
that after me there would be plenty 
of room for the '* literary artist."* I 
make no pretensions for this book to 
be considered as an artistic compo- 
sition, although I would fondly hope 
that it will not be condemned as 
altogether inartistic. . The one thing 

(40) 
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I have most strenuously endeavoured 
to make it is a full, true, and faithful 
picture of my father's life as I see it. 
Matters that I do not know of my 
own knowledge, or have not docu- 
mentary evidence to prove, I have 
sought to verify in several directions ; 
if the verification has seemed to me 
insufficient I have preferred not to 
use the episode. I have striven to 
furnish the facts of his life : the 
" artist " will now have the opportu- 
nity to embellish them. 

During the writing my heart has 
often sank within me. I so feared 
to spoil the story in the telling. 
Many a time I have half wished 
that I had besought some one abler 
than myself to do, not only a part, 
but the whole. " Half wished," but 
not altogether, since I greatly de- 
sired to do this little service to my 
father's memory, and in some ways 
there seemed none quite so fit as I, 
since I necessarily knew more of his 
private life than any other person. 

(40 
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a smal! fortune would have been 
spenc on illustrations — unhappily 
there was no fortune available for 
the purpose. I cannot too strongly 
urge my readers to remember that, 
throughout, my idea has been to 
write a record of the events of Mr. 
Bradlaugh's life, and not a criticism 
of them. An endeavour to tell "the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,^' has been mv aim 
from the first page to the lasr. 
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WILLIAM DOUGLAS 
MORRISON.* 

XIT'JHAT we will venture to 
yy describe as social pathology- 
is the study par excellence 
of the present hour. Purely political 
questions are slowly but surely re- 
ceding into the background. Our 
fathers were occupied with the 
merits or demerits of political insti- 
tutions and political machinery. 
The present generation has to a 
large extent lost faith in the value 
•of these discussions ; its energies are 
-engaged in examining the condi- 
tions which produce social miseries, 
and in seeking a remedy for them, 

* The Criminology Series. Post 8vo, 
<loth, 68. each. I, " The Female Offender.'* 
By Professor Lombroso. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by W. Douglas Morrison, II. "Our 
Juvenile Offenders." By W. Douglas Morri- 
•son, Author of "Jews under the Romans," 
**• Crime and its Causes," &c. 
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if such a remedy can be found. 
Social miseries may be briefly 
summed up as consisting of poverty, 
pauperism, and crime. These are 
the fundamental problems of social 
pathology, and it is with the last of 
them, the question of crime and the 
criminal population, that the forth- 
coming series of. books on crimino- 
logy proposes to deal. The word 
criminology is a new term in the 
language, and unfortunately a hybrid 
term. But on the whole it is per- 
haps the best term for defining the 
scientific study of the conditions 
which produce the criminal popu- 
lation, and of the means and methods 
which are calculated to diminish 
its formidable proportions. Other 
terms are also in use for defining 
this circle of studies — such, for 
instance, as criminal politics, crimi- 
nal sociology, criminal anthropology, 
penal philosophy, and so on ; but 
criminology is perhaps the best term 
for expressing what is meant by the 
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study of criminal problems in 
accordance with scientific method. 
It is said that we are indebted for 
■the word to Professor Lombroso : 
whether this be so or not, we are at 
least indebted to this eminent man 
for the immense interest and advance 
which have taken place in criminal 
-Studies within the last twenty years. 
The publication of Lombfoso's 
monumental work on the criminal 
is the landmark of a new era in the 
investigation of criminal problems. 
We are not here concerned with 
-defending all Lombroso's theories 
with regard to the genesis and 
-characteristics of the criminal 
'offender. But it is only bare justice 
towards him to say that he has 
rejuvenated the subject to which he 
has dedicated a laborious life. He 
has succeeded in riveting the atten- 
tion of Europe and America on his 
..Jabours, and has given an impulse 
xo the examination of criminal pro- 
Jjlems which is certain, sooner or 
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later, to produce most valuable 
results. 

Lombroso's method of investi- 
gation consists in examining the 
biological or, as he prefers to call 
it, the anthropological conditions 
which tend to produce the criminal. 
It is for this reason that he has 
called his studies criminal anthro- 
pology. In the volume with which 
this series begins we see the manner 
in which he applies the anthropo- 
logical method to the case of the 
female offender. He examines 
whether and to what extent the 
female criminal differs from the 
average woman in bodily and mental 
characteristics. As a result of this 
examination he arrives at many 
interesting conclusions as to the 
personal or individual conditions 
which are calculated to turn women 
into offenders against the criminal law. 

Another volume of the crimino- 
logy series entitled, "The Juvenile 
Offender," is intended to deal with 
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the social as well as with the 
individual conditions which tend to 
turn the young into a criminal 
career. The author of this volume 
is of opinion that crime is a product 
of individual and social conditions 
acting together. In his view the 
interaction between society and the 
individual is so intimate and compre- 
hensive that it is impossible in any 
given instance to describe criminal 
conduct as the outcome of one set 
of conditions alone. He has the 
advantage of possessing a practical 
knowledge of the criminal popula- 
tion. He has also written on the 
subject in The Nineteenth Century ^ 
The Fortnightly Review, and other 
well-known periodicals. 

Among the volumes to follow is 
Professor Ferries admirable work oa 
Criminal Sociology. 

Professor Ferri is an Italian 
member of Parliament, and is re- 
cognised as one of the ablest of living 
writers on subjects relating to crime. 
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HUGH HALIBURTON.* 

I AM asked to say a few sentences 
about my book, such as may in- 
duce people to read it, or spare 
them the trouble of doing so ; some- 
thing about its contents, and how I 
came to write it — the story, in shorty 
of its composition. The task is not 
an easy one, nor a congenial one. It 
seems to me to belong to the same 
category as writing a preface, or 
finding a title. I am tempted to 

r- 

say with the immortal knife-grinder 
whose sphere was The Checkers — 
" Story ? God bless you ! I have 
none to tell, sir." I have none that 
anybody, I should think, would care 
to hear. 

The book is made up of a collec- 

* '• Furth in Field." A Volume of Scottish 
Essays. By Hugh Haliburton, author of 
" Horace in Homespun." Crown 8vo, buck- 
ram gilt, 58. 
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tion of articles which 1 wrote during 
the last year or two for such periodi- 
cals as The Scots?nan, The National 
(which I liked better when it was 
The Scots) Observer^ and Good 
Words. I have roughly classified 
them under five heads : — i. Of Fun 
and Feasting; 2. Of Old Words and 
Abandoned Ways; 3. Of Lochleven 
and the Lands about it ; 4. Of the 
Poet of "The Seasons"; and 5. Of 
Burns in a New Light. But I may 
describe them generally as dealing 
with subjects more or less loosely 
connected with Scottish life and 
literature of a past tense. It is into 
this /^/^ that I have gonQ furth. 

It is not my first entrance, I 
had already made an appearance 
with crook and collie in "Horace 
in Homespun" — "Horace in Hog- 
gers " was the familiar though not 
the font name ; and the Ochil Shep- 
herd's best reward and welcome was 
in certain northern bothies, the walls 
of which were papered with his 
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verses. The only other reward was 
the praise of the Press. But the 
Shepherd did not sing for money, 
and he did not impeticos even a six- 
penny gratillity for his leman. I had 
also more recently published '* In 
Scottish Fields," a prose collection 
similar to the present. 

I wrote on these subjects simply 
because I liked them, and believed 
they were in some danger of being 
lost sight of in the crowd of current 
interests. We are only too apt in 
these dreadfully modern times to 
part company with the past and the 
local ; it is, I think, good for our 
moral health to maintain touch with 
both. In any case it is surely a par- 
donable curiosity to see the rock out 
of which we were hewn. 

My knowledge of Scottish rural 
life was drawn from the Ochils— a 
noble rampart of hills in the heart of 
Scotland which I have never failed 
to visit annually since I first left 
them in my eighteenth year — Eheu! 
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I cannot imagine a Scotland without 
them. As Malvern hulles to mad 
Will, or the Tap o' Noth to A. — m.v 
co-mare and brother in exile — such 
is the lang Ochil raw to me. 

Wi" coutliie r'arms an' faultls adomM, 

An' hirsels without number; 
Wi' hummelt kye and kyloes horn'd. 

Red. yellow, black, and umler. 
And, abune a", wi' bannet lairds. 

The cocks o' the creation — 
Heaven bless their patriarchal beards 

An' speed their generation I 
What hills are like the Ochil hills ? 

There's r.ane sae green, tho' grander \ 
What rills are like the Ochil rills r 

Nane, nane on Earth that wander ! 

In the literan- papers I have, I 
hope, cleared up the obscurities of 
wraijc and wene, and skink and toy, 
and such odd sayings, as Launcelot 
wrould phrase it. The papers on 
Burns certainly do not present our 
poet (as I have been told with bovine 
bluntness) in the light of a plagiarist 
— that would be a new light with a 
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vengeance ! — but as a writer singu- 
larly well read in English literature, 
and drawing no inconsiderable in- 
spiration from his tuneful feres. 
But I need not here repeat my de- 
fence which the reader, if he be 
concerned in the matter, will find 
on page 234. 

The chapters on Thomson I wrote, 
I think, with most pleasure. They 
were my excuse for several visits to 
the Land of Thomson, all of delight- 
ful memory — especially one brief 
sojourn at Southdean, to which I 
refer in my Inscription. I cannot 
regret enough to think that the 
amiable Thomson's place . in the 
development of Englis^'. poetry is 
not sufficiently recognised in his 
own country. In Scotland especi- 
ally he suffers from having had no 
vices of an active character to com- 
pensate for his placid virtues. He 
was too much of the Joseph and too 
little of the David. But the Southron 
is not sackless either. An Aberdeen 
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that from a re rent Lcr.dcr- his- 
tory- of Englirh Literature, Thom- 
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lojntrymen. But France is hasten- 
ing to the rescue ! A discip:e and 
doctor of the Sorbonne promises to 
set Thomson on a high pedesta! 
before the year is out I 
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REV. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, 

D.D* 

THIS volume contains the ex- 
pression of my views on some 
problems which have been 
burning questions among us all for 
many years past. 

In the first two essays I have drawn 
attention to what I believe are the 
principal grievances of which the 
Country Parson has cause to com- 
plain — the difficulties with which 
he has to contend — and the trials, 
sometimes serious, sometimes ludic- 
rous, which he has to make the best 
of. 

The third essay might be almost 
regarded as a continuation of the 
second, in that it discusses the sub- 
jects of Church patronage, and of 
the parson's freehold, and throws out 

* "TTie Trials of a Country Parson." 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6cl. 
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i'^ir.-j •-ggcj:ior.s which 40on.*r or 
later 'A!*! ha\-j :o be icrioasly con- 
lid'jrcd, if wc arc ever to carry out 
a comprchcr;--ivc- ar.d rational mea- 
iurc of Ch'arcf. Reform. 

In the four::. Czsay I have pointed 
out to Hiv read IT i the anomalous 
btatc of the law uith regard to the 
ownership of our Churches. I have 
— up to this moment — never been 
favoured with an answer to mv 
question, "Whom do our Churches 
belong to r ** - though surely it is 
a momentous question for us all. 

The fifth essay touches the edge 
of another great question — but only 
the edge of it — namely, how we 
may best utilise our cathedrals I 
That we arc making the most of these 
grand institutions he would be a 
bold man who would venture to 
affirm. That there is huge waste in 
the mere space which the buildings 
themselves cover is, however, the 
onlv thesis which I have endcav- 
oured to support. 
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The sixth essav was written in 
one of those moods of thankfulness 
and playfulness which come upon a 
man who realises profoundly how 
happy is his lot in life, and how 
bright and beautiful the world is in 
which it has pleased God to give 
him his sphere of labour ; where, too, 
he knows that he has not lived and 
is not living in vain. 
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J. G. SWIFT MAC NEILL, 
Q.C., M.P.* 

THE idea of my little book, 
*' Titled Corruption," did not 
originate with me. Shortly 
after the rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill in September, 1893, by the 
House of Lords, the editor of a 
leading London Radical evening 
paper wrote to me inquiring 
whether I could contribute a series 
of articles on the origin of the Irish 
Peerages, which he ** believed to be 
very corrupt." He, however, ex- 
pressed a wish that the length of 

* "Titled Corruption." The Sordid 
Origin of some Irish Peerages. By J. G. 
Swift Mac Neill. M.P.,M.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford, One of Her Majesty's Counsel in 
Ireland, and formerly Professor of Constitu- 
tional and Criminal Law in the Honourable 
Society of the King's Inns, Dublin. In " The 
Reformer's Bookshelf," cloth, 33. 6d. 
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each article should be limited to 
about thirty lines. 

1 gladly accepted the invitation, 
and the short and concise character 
of the earlier articles in my book 
proves that I endeavoured to keep 
w^ithin the bounds prescribed by " the 
tyranny of space." As I advanced in 
the work, however, the horizon of 
my interest in the sensational story 
I was relating became so enlarged 
that the editor, yielding to my 
request, removed the limitations as 
to space which so sorely tried me. 

These articles were written in 
intervals of recreation. My hr/g^ 
jubsecivie were devoted to them. 
They were the work of stray intervals 
■of time, and occupied an attention 
"which would otherwise have been 
overwhelmed by the terrible strain 
of deep and recent family affliction. 
They required no special study. 
The story in its main features of 
the infamy of the origin of these 
Peerages is known to every one ac- 
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auairiced wick the oarlines ot Irish 
hiirory. The dare of the creacioa or* 
an Irish Peerage will generally give 
a clue to the groiir.ds on which the 
** honour" was conrerred. I made 
no deliberate selection or' the fifty 
Peerages whose origin I have attemp- 
ted to describe. Much depended on 
the f'ancv of the moment, and the 
con temporary- histories which were 
within mv reach. The articles were 
written in various places in the 
House of Commons, the British 
Museum, the Libraries of the King's 
Inns and of the Roval Dublin 
Societv, and mv own home in 
Dublin. The materials were abun- 
dant even to embarrassment : my 
chief difficulty was the painful and 
necessary task of abridgment. To 
refrain from commenting on the 
atrocious transactions which led to 
the ennobling of persons who were 
to use an expression of Mr. Glad- 
stone's, ** inaccessible to shame," 
was a severe exercise of self-restraint. 
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I determined, however, to tell the 
story in the words of contemporary 
records, and indeed as far as I could 
to adopt the language of the chief 
actors themselves. My aim was to 
make the re^ader an unconscious 
commentator, and I trusted to his 
intelligence to draw the inevitable 
inferences. I well remember many 
years ago observing to an eminent 
statesman then in Opposition, who 
was about to address a public meeting 
immediately after the revelation of 
a huge Cabinet blunder : " You 
will, I suppose, have a fling at the 
Government to-night ? " " No,'' he 
replied, " the facts are too strong for 
that." So, too, the Irish Peerages 
proclaim their own shame. They 
interpret their unredeemed infamy. 
The publication of this series of 
articles in book form was not origi- 
nally designed. It was suggested by 
correspondents in the columns of the 
paper in which it first appeared 
anonymously. An eminent man in 
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vacv nic :o re :nj 'v-:rer. icrongiv 
arged me "o r:iv:_- :nc iLji^ or rhese 
Irish ^ r^nzit — =vnicn ver^. he 
■raid, i rr'*!ar:Mi I'^n :o :he Irish 
cubiic — in i irerTnaneni: rorra by 
i^ujiishing :neni in i iiandv book 
or Ttr^Ttzicz. I icz birred diese 
5:i2g-is::<3ni. bur 'he rubLicacion o 
rhi'^ ':tr:e '.oiiinie '*"uld mbabiy 
have been r^legar^i :o rhe iimbo or 
Di<">us resolves :r rhe ircr':ach of rhe 
Conference ar N'e^jasrie lasr Jane 
had n«-:c induced me r*: rak.e thac 
oDcorranir^' of otF^rrins ir to the 
public as a c-.nrriburioQ co the 
lirerarure a^ecring rhe House of 
Lords. Ir was rrinred in its present 
Form in less than a week. — no mean 
fear in publishin? — and was issued 
without a revision of the proots by 
the writer. 

One admires a man who wins 
reputation and success despite family 
antecedents little calculated to secure 
respect, A Peer is, however, in manv 
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cases invested with legislative power 
and dignity, not in spite of h\xt 
because of the misconduct of his 
predecessors. Lord Salisbury, as 
Premier, when refusing Lord Rose- 
bery*s motion for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of 
the Peerage, said in the House of 
Lords on the i8th of March, 1888, 
„ that no Second Chamber is likely 
to answer so well in the long run as 
a Second Chamber based on the 
hereditary principle." I invite the 
public to buy and read my lit^C 
book, and then to subscribe if thtT' 
can Lord Salisbury's confession of 
faith in " a Second Chamber based 
on the hereditary principle.'' 
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T. A. ARCHER.* 

THIS volume is an attempt to 
tell the story of the Crusades 
and the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, to which the first 
Crusade gave birth, directly from 
the pages of contemporary writers. 
During the last twenty years — still 
more during the last fifty years — the 
materials for the treatment of this 
subject have been considerably 
augmented ; and, w^hat is perhaps 
of even greater importance, the old 
materials have been re-edited from 
better MSS. with an industry and 
scholarship that, in some cases, have 
been almost equivalent to the dis- 
covery of fresh authorities. The 
new era began with the publication of 

* "The Crusades." The Story of the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By T. A. 
Archer and C. L. Kmgsford. Nation Series, 
vol. 39, 5s. 
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the Old-French and Latin "William 
of Tyre '* by the French Academy 
in 1844 ; and though some twenty 
other chroniclers have been pub- 
lished since in almost as many folio 
volumes, the series of authorities 
even for the First Crusade is by no 
means finished yet. In 1880 the . 
" Socictc de I'Orient Latin" took .up 
a similar task, if possible in a still 
more scholarly way ; while individual 
Crusading chroniclers have been in- 
cidentally edited by other French, 
German, and English scholars in a 
manner that renders praise super- 
fluous. It is upon these and earlier 
editions of the great Crusading his- 
torians and chroniclers that the 
"Story of the Crusades" has been 
based; though, at the same time, 
the greatest care has been taken 
to weave into the narrative all that 
seemed of real importance from the 
pages of the countless other con- 
temporary annalists who treated of 
detached Crusading incidents as in- 
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terludes in the records of their own 
country or their own time. The 
use of these minor authorities has 
not merely served here and there to 
lend colour to a narrative; it has 
also been useful in correcting dates 
or disentangling difficulties which 
could not have been resolved with- 
out their help. 

Most of the previous volumes in 
this series have been simply con- 
cerned with the history of a single 
race or a single realm. The "Story 
of the Crusades" differs from its pre- 
decessors in that it* is at once the 
history of a small kingdom and the 
story of a great religious enthusiasm 
embracing many states and many 
nationalities. As it was impossible 
to treat both aspects of a complex 
subject with equal fulness in one 
short volume, the writers have not 
hesitated to lay special stress on 
those times and those matters that 
are in closest touch with the history 
of mediaeval Europe (especially me- 
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diaeval England), and the mediaeval 
Church. Hence the comparatively- 
large space devoted to the First and 
Third Crusades — subjects which 
have, it may be added, a particular 
interest for English readers, not 
merely because of their direct con- 
nection with English history, but 
also because they form the historic 
background to no less than four of 
Sir Walter Scott's romances. Apart 
from these limitations it has been 
the authors* aim to tell the story of 
each great incident in their main 
drama as far as*possible in the words 
of those who were present on the 
occasion, or those who, living at the 
time, had special facilities for ar- 
riving at the truth. The illustra- 
tions have been chosen in a similar 
spirit, and consist of coins, seals, 
buildings, statues, and localities, that 
are more or less directly connected 
with the heroes, or the events cele- 
brated in the text. 
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W, M. CONWAY.* 

DEAR MR. UNWIN,— You ask 
me for some information as 
to how I came to write my 
Himalayan book — a question easily 
asked, not so easy to answer, unless 
indeed you are satisfied to be told 
that I did it primarily for my own 
amusement. Tf any one had told 
me in 1890 that three years later 
I should have written a book of 
travel, his prophecy would have 
seemed to me foolishness, for nothing 
was ever further from my intention. 
In 1890 I had some idea of going to 
India to pursue those studies in the 
Evolution of Art which have occu- 
pied most of my time during the last 
fifteen years, and which are still my 

* "Climbing and Exploration in the Kara- 
Jcoram-Himalayas." With 300 illustrations 
by A. D. McCormick. 3 is. 6d. net. Scien- 
tific Reports and Map of Journey, 1 5s. net, 
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irix: -Tr-i-. :r iii'w nji^ r^Trn^ irr^ 
Hi ~:rf£7':'i TC> 2 j*£Ti "wLiiZt fer- 
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lEXtn £r=: iiCi ■:: i ziizi It slzj: 
wr::* ij::::: lii ili~£ :r£: zzz zttC 
ni^fr rcmif mi c.m*r i~*iri^i_ So 1 
hai ihe b;«:i in zz.j zi:-i i: evciy 

tht f-cenrrv ir.i e'ter;.- ev^:::: rhai 
occiirrei '.v::h 2 '::erir'»* e^e. Whai 
seemed capable c: ie^crirricr. was 
noted ainicf: a: :hc dcmen: of 
occurrence. Notes were taken on 
the spot of views anc e&ects, of 
people and their talk — in fact of any- 
thing and everything describable. 
Day by dav these notes were fullv 
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written up in the journal, and that 
revised is the book you published. 

This is substantially stated in the 
preface, and that statement, I pre- 
sume, caused some of my reviewers 
— kindly and generous as all of them 
were, so far as I have seen their 
criticisms — to observe that the book 
was hastily written. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The 
length of time expended on my 
notes, the two hours or more daily 
given to the journals, and the five 
or six months devoted to their re- 
vision and completion at home add 
up to a total as great as has been ex- 
pended on most of the more care- 
fully written books of travel. To 
this must be added the time given 
to the map, which took me nearly 
four months to draw in England. 
Believe me. 

Very faithfully yours, 

W. M. Conway. 
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HON. ALETHEA WIEL.* 

MY earliest memories of Venice 
are associated with a writer 
to whom both England and 
Italy owe so large a debt in arousing 
and educating a love of beauty and 
of art. I allude to Mr. Ruskin, whom 
I was fortunate enough to meet some 
years ago in the City of the Doges. 
Some words he then let fall of the 
<luty we owed as well as the pleasure 
we derived from a town whose charm 
is almost universal, strengthened a 
•desire already forming in my mind 
to write a story of Venice, which, 
while relating her rise, her existence, 
and her fall, should also enlarge the 
knowledge and sympathy of all who 
visited her, and increase the respect 

♦"Venice." By Hon. Alethea Wiel. Being 
Vol. 39 of the Nation Series. Large crown 
8vo. Price 5s. 
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and admiration for so mighty a relic 
of the Past. The resolve for carr\'- 
ing out my intention could not» 
however, take actual form for some 
years. My wanderings led me to 
different parts of the world with 
only short visits at long intervals to 
Venice. These visits, though, did 
but increase my love for the place ; 
and when events led to its becoming 
my permanent home I resolved to 
put my long dreamt-of scheme into 
practice, even when the chances 
for launching it definitively into the 
world seemed remote and impro- 
bable. When, however, a road was 
opened to me in the valuable series 
of which my volume now forms the 
thirty-ninth number, I readily gave 
up my own ideas as to a kind of 
historical and art guide to Venice, 
which till then had possessed my 
brain, and endeavoured to conform 
to the rules laid on each writer of 
the Nation Series, and restrict my 
observations to the broad facts of 
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history, administration, and politics, 
sooner than to descriptions of social 
and artistic life, or to the relation of 
scenes and stories where mysteryand 
romance struggle for pre-eminence. ^ 
But while giving the history of 
Venice from the most authentic 
sources, whether in printed works 
by Italian or foreign writers, together 
with material drawn from original 
documents, I have brought in when- 
ever it was possible the legends and 
traditions that wait on many of the 
established facts. In this way I 
have tried by dashes of local colour- 
ing to give a vivacity and interest to 
the work which perhaps a stranger 
to Venice, or one unable to live 
actually in the city and among her 
citizens could not hope to obtain. 
Nor have I allowed my love for 
Venice to blind me as to her fail- 
ings or the shortcomings of her 
governments ; where, however, she 
has been calumniated I have striven 
to defend her, where the accusations 
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are just I have not declared her 
immaculate. 

I have tried, too, to give v^eight 
to the special points of importance 
during the eleven centuries of her 
"long life,*' such as the part she 
bore in the Fourth Crusade and 
capture of Constantinople ; the 
institution of the Council of Ten ;. 
the acquisition of Cyprus ; the 
revival of arts and the introduction 
of printing; the League of Cam- 
bray ; the opposition from early 
times down to modern ones offered 
by Venice to the Holy See; the 
war of Candia ; and the Fall of the 
Republic. 

With regard to the illustrations, 
my object has been to give speci- 
mens that are not generally known, 
and to introduce some that are not 
usually met with in most of the 
illustrated English works on Venice. 

Alethea Wiel. 
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EVA ICNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN. 



'I* 



THIS little volume is the last 
from the pen of a writer who, 
during his lifetime, wrote 
much that was always eagerly looked 
for and joyfully welcomed by a 
very large and enthusiastic child- 
public. There could perhaps be 
no greater proof of his popularity 
than in the number of letters in 
round childish handwriting which 
were found, after his death, care- 
fully put away in one of his study 
drawers, and which expressed, in 
every variety of phraseology (and 
spelling !) the satisfaction which the 
writers had derived from his works. 

* " The Magic Oak -Tree, and other Fairy 
Stories." By Knatchbuli-Hugessen (Lord 
Brabourne), Author of " Prince Marigold," 
*' Queer Folk," &c. Vol. xix. of the 
Children's Library. 
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from Americai " I am collecting 
the auroeraphs and photographs of 




writers I like Would \ou s<.nci mo 
)Ours' I enclose a stamp lor tht 
cost of postage 

" The boys and I want to tell you 
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how much we like your books,'*" 
writes a little girl, "and as they 
are too shy, Fve got to do it." 

He always answered the letters of 
his child correspondents, and in writ- 
ing to, as well as for them, he found 
one of the principal relaxations of 
a very busy life. He was greatly 
pleased on one occasion by being 
told that his books were the chief 
favourites in a hospital for the *blind, 
where there happened to be ^ good 
many Kentish patients, to whom his 
descriptions of Kentish scenery, and 
the humour of Kentish rustics — 
real, though unconscious — appeared 
to appeal with special force. These 
descriptions, though occurring in 
tales of pure fancy and imagination, 
will be found to be as #acc urate as- 
they are graphic, and the same 
applies to all that he wrote about 
the habits of birds and animals. 
True, in real life, neither birds nor 
animals employ human speech, nor 
adopt the dress and customs of 
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mortals, ba:, wiiea ihese rrining ei- 
cepdoQs have biea made^ readers ot 
Lord Brabo time's scories '^I £nd that 
he never makes a mistake, or pats 
in a toach ot saperficiai or anveri- 
£able descripdoa. What he knew 
he learnt, not as a scuden: ot natural 
historv, but as a close observer and 












a lover of country' ways and things 
from childhood, and far more scien- 
tific persons have been known to 
envy, for instance, his power of 
picking out and identifying each 
separate note in what, to most people, 
was a beautiful but indistinguishable 
chorus of joyful birds in springtime. 
His love of children, then, and his 
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love of nature, especially of nature 
as manifested in the familiar, well- 
loved scenery of peaceful, wooded 
Kent — these were two chief factors 
in his literary work. A third was 
a luxuriant and unbridled imagina- 
tion in the whole region of the 
marvellous, the region inhabited by 
giants, witches, elves, fairies, and 
talking trees and animals. 

It may appear as a weakness to- 
be confessed, but it is undoubtedly a 
fact, that he took as great an interest 
in these strange beings, for their 
own sake, when a man of fifty, as 
he can possibly have done when a 
child of five. This, of course, in 
itself, brought him at once in touch 
with the whole child world. It is 
one thing to write or tell a story to 
please a juvenile audience, and quite 
another to do it to please yourself^ 
And he did do it to please himself. 

Many and many a dull debate 
in the House of Commons passed 
pleasantly and quickly enough to 
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Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, while 
he wrote out one of the tales of 
which his head was alwavs full, 
and which he could either write 
or tell with eitraor dinar}- facility. 
What a stor\'-teller he was is best 
known, I suppose, to the four 
children whom, dav after dav, week 
after week, vear after vear, he used 
to delight at their schoolroom tea 
from that inexhaustible mine ! One 
can, perhaps, hardly say more than 
that, while one was listening to him, 
one hardiv knew whether one were 
eating bread and butter or bread and 
jam. And those who were present 
can surely never forget the sight of 
the most worthy, most dignified, 
most self-controlled of governesses 
in hopeless, helpless, almost hysterical 
fits of laughter while the master ot 
the house was, with incomparable 
gravity, relating the story of " The 
Man with the Nose.'* The children 
for whose benefit the stories were 
iirst told, and in letters to whom they 
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were first written down, can even 
now but seldom go to a fresh neigh- 
bourhood, or make fresh acquaint- 
ance, without being asked some 
such question as, "Are you any 
relation of the writer of * Stories for 
my Children ' ? " or " Was it one of 
your family who wrote * Moon- 
^ shine'?" It is surely no unenvi- 
able fate to be best remembered as 
the giver of much innocent pleasure 
to many children and child-hearted 
people the whole world over. 
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KATE FREILIGRATH 
KROEKER.* 

KELLERIANA, it would appear^ 
are increasing apace in the 
Fatherland, and the Swiss 
novelist's rapid and spreading re- 
nown after death is in inverse ratio 
to its previous comparatively slow 
progress. Now, little traits and 
anecdotes crop up on all sides, 
stories of his taciturnity and rare 
genial expansion, of his dry sardonic 
humour, of his horror of being 
lionised ! From the life and letters 
of Gottfried Keller, recently pub- 
lished, it is not a little curious to 
learn that the author of ** The 
People of Seldwyla," the master of 
the modern short story, should have 

* " Clothes Maketh Man." By Gottfried 
Keller. Translated, with a Critical Intro- 
duction, by IC. F. Kroeker. Independent 
Novel Series. Price 33. 6d. 
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ihoiigfa: that the ^rama was his 
cipecia] vocztioii. Ycz mch was 
the case, and to this end he ^ievoted 
niiich time, and made a scrioas studr 
of the drama; wrote sketches and 
planned tragedies acd comedies 
indeed, onlr to leave behind him 
one act of an unfinished play ! 
FortonateW this did not prevent 
him from writing his inimitable 
stories, which are acknowledged 
now to hold a perfectly unique 
place in German literature. Paul 
Hevse, himself a formidable rival in 
this field, is one of Keller's most 
enthusiastic admirers, and one of his 
later stories, "Das Meerweib," has as 
its motif a strange and beautiful 
poem of Keller's " Winter Night.'* 
It is not a little interesting to note 
how the fascination of one poet's 
poem reacts on and influences 
another poet's story. The poem is 
weird enough to inspire a Boeklin 
w^ho, by the way, was an intimate 
friend of Keller's in his later years, 
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and who, indeed, was with him 
throughout the poet's last illness. 
It is a pity that he did not paint 
his friend's intellectual face ; but an 
excellent portrait of Keller was 
made by another artist friend, the 
highly-gifted and ill-fated StaufFer- 
Berne. It may be of interest to 
learn that this painter was the hero 
of Sudermann's much discussed play, 
*' Sodom's Ende," and his tragic 
death has deprived the world of an 
artist of rare promise. 

Gradually, too, the charm and 
sweetness of many of Keller's poems 
is making itself felt, and recently 
several have been set to music, 
notably by Brahms, and thus in all 
directions the poet's influence may 
be said to permeate. The secret of 
this power is undoubtedly the truth 
underlying all he has written. 
Thus, it is almost startling to see 
from his own letters how many 
autobiographical traits are scattered 
throughout his works ; and, in all 
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moral characteristics, Keller himself 
is his own "Grune Heinrich " ; he 
too is " Pancratius the Sulker " ; he 
is the whimsical "Landvogt von 
Greifensee " who asks all his old 
flames to visit him together; and no 
other than he is the delicious 
"Knight Zendelwald," with his 
clear rapidity of thought and his 
phlegma of action ! The jewel in 
his literary crown, however, will 
always remain his inimitable 
" People of Seldwyla," of which 
three characteristic stories have 
been chosen for the above selection. 
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" XT O. This is the first thing; 
^\j between covers'] which has 
borne my name ; but it is^ 
not exactly my * first book.' When 
I was at Cambridge I was re- 
sponsible for the greater half of 
a little volume of undergraduate 
verse called * Rhymes and Render- 
ings.' This was the outcome of 
a rhyming club of some half-dozen 
undergraduates, mostly Trinity men, 
one of whom is now a Don and 
a Professor, and an editor of strange 
and learned texts. That was really^ 
my first book, and much of it,, 
like * Brand,* represented exercises- 
in the art of verse translation. 
Besides the classics. Oriental and 
most modern languages were laid 

* '* Ibsen»s Brand." Translated into English 
Verse by F. E. Garrett, 3s. 6d. and los. 6d.. 
net. 
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under contribution in these ; but 
mv own versions were mainlv from 
the Greek and Latin, and this 
led to an amusing epigram at my 
expense by a Don who did not con- 
sider my application to my proper 
studies sufficient. ' Garrett — ah 
yes/ quoth he, ' isn't that the man 
who translates the classics ? Pitv 
he doesn't read 'em.' I fear mv 
tripos justified him, for I did but 
take a third. However, Tl^e Spec- 
tator and Saturday and the rest of 
them were kinder to our adolescent 
muse ; though I fancy I am the 
only one of the club who has kept 
up the bad habit of rhyming. And 
I, you see, am a journalist, and so 
past praying for. 

" * You have published another 
book more in your journalistic 
capacity, have you not ? ' 

" Yes, * In Afrikanderland,' the 
outcome of a trip to South Africa 
as Special Correspondent of T/^e 
Pall Mali, Out of all the mass 
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of newspaper work which I have 
•done these seven years — and I have 
been on London * dailies ' ever since 
I went down from Cambridge — 
those South African studies (and 
another thing which The Westminster 
Gazette is reprinting) are all that 
I have ever rescued from the limbo 
of back numbers, and put together 
and called a Book. The rest would 
paper a house, I suppose ; and it's 
all gone, gone into the ewigkeit ; and 
yet I did every" bit of it as well as 
ever I knew how. Journalists arc 
like an unnatural mother, who ex- 
poses and deserts her offspring as 
•soon as born. Sometimes one meets 
them again, lucky foundlings, in 
•somebody else's scrap-book. I keep 
no scrap-book, myself; the recording 
angel (that celestial Romeike and 
Curtis) may paste up mine for me. 
Yet journalism has its compensa- 
tions, as compared with what they 
■call ' letters.' The business of both 
is much the same ; it is to get hold 
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of an idea, which you fondly thinlc 
your own, and to insinuate that 
idea, very officiously, into somebody 
else's head — as many heads as pos- 
sible. Well, the average author 
approaches in form, by escalade, 
some few hundred heads every year 
or so ; the average journalist has 
365 goes per annum, less Sundays 
and Good Friday, not only at the 
other fellow's audience, but at the 
man on the 'bus in his hundreds ot 
thousands. Some of it is bound to- 
stick, somewhere ; and if what he 
makes stick is worth anything, then 
I say the journalist's work is as fine 
work and as proud work as 'that 
which fills bookshelves. 

*' For my part, the penny-a-liner 
in me — fourpence-a-liner, to be more 
accurate — entirely declines to take 
off his hat to the nothing-a-liner of 
a poetaster. Why, then, you may 
ask, not stick to Fleet Street alto- 
gether ? Because I have somewhere 
about me the Artistic Sense. That 
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sense- makes me crave now and 
again to pause and finish something 
as nearly perfectly as it is in me to- 
do — not as nearly perfectly as it is 
in the printer's devil and the *next 
edition ' to let me. That being so^ 
it was a sort of tragic irony that I 
had to finish ' Brand ' with the 
printer's devil at my elbow and a 
metaphorical electric bell going. 
For a long while Ibsen's great poem 
had obsessed me — haunted me. It 
was a tacit resolve that some day I 
should render it into English verse. 
But I never had time. I do not 
work well in scraps. Lovingly, 
lingeringly, I .had done a passage 
here and a passage there, scribbling 
them in the margin of my copy of 
the Norse. Suddenly, and for un- 
expected reasons, it became neces- 
sary that I should finish the whole 
work speedily, if I was to finish it at 
all ; and still I was prevented by 
other engagements. Shorter and 
shorter grew the grace allowed me 
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by the publisher, till at last -I felt 
like one of those forlorn folk in fairv 
tales who are set to perform some 
impossible task by sundown. But 
the impossible, as Ibsen says, is some- 
how alluring ; and I took a wild re- 
solve. I threw up my work, went 
down in the country, and finished 
the rest of * Brand ' — some four 
thousand lines — within seven weeks. 
Hundreds of lines in my manuscript 
were written down but once. Some 
•of it was dictated. I used to do my 
'unseens' into verse as a schoolbov, 
and as a journalist I have practised 
the providing of comment in verse 
as well as prose at a few minutes' 
notice. But //f/V, mind you, was the 
rendering of one of the most tragic 
and stirring poems in literature, a 
poem in which I felt every line, and 
would as lief have given seven years 
as weeks to interpreting it for 
English readers. I was aghast at 
myself ; but there was this strange 
fact, that by the judgment of myself 
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and of trusted friends, comparing the 
parts I had lingered over with those 
that were thus struck out at white 
heat, the latter were in some ways 
better than the former ! It was as 
if, through the very breaches left by- 
haste, there had crept in some of 
the passion, the directness, and the 
swirl of the original which in cold 
blood I could not copy. To fellow- 
workmen, at least, this workshop 
talk may be not without interest. 
Heaven knows, I see faults enough 
in my version. With longer oppor- 
tunities, they would, no doubt^ have 
been fewer ; but, who knows ? 
perhaps the merits which generous 
critics have found would have been 
fewer, too. 

" In my sense of religion, ' Brand * 
is the greatest religious poem in 
the world. In ' Brand,' Ibsen is 
not the grim, grey old man poring 
over the dying ashes of his century. 
He is a strong, young Titan, 
storming heaven for answers to 
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the eternal enigmas of love and 
duty and suffering ; till at last he 
too falls prone, be it in prayer or in 
sheer exhaustion, 

"* Upon the world's great altar stairs 

That slope through darkness up to God ' 
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HENRY NORMAN.* 

" Ti yi Y book owes its origin to the- 
IVA conviction that the Far 
East is to be the scene of 
our most important Imperial interests 
for the next quarter of a century. 
I went to the East for a kind of 
superior holiday, making arrange- 
ments which left me master of my 
own movements while not cutting 
me off from my newspaper at 
home, with the intention of spend- 
ing about four months there. I 
stayed nearly four years. For I 
found that the Far East was not a 
concrete part of the world which 
one could sum up in a few general 
ideas and appreciate by generalising 

* ** The Peoples and Politics of the Far 
East." By Henry Norman, B.A. (Harv.), 
F.R.G.S.. author of «*The Real Japan," &c. 
60 illustrations from photographs by the 
author and two maps. Demy 8 vo, cloth, 163^ 
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upon a few personal experiences, 
but that it was a little world by 
itself; that its nationalities were all 
<juite distinct, its problems of the 
most varied and puzzling character, 
its prospects of the most fascinating 
•uncertainty, and moreover that these 
things were not at all realised 
in Europe. Besides politics, my 
hobbies happen to be sport and 
photography, and for each of these 
there was a most inviting field. 
Therefore I deliberately severed my- 
rself from home and got to work in 
the first country in which I found 
myself, with the determination to go 
through them all in the Far East 
one by one, till I should have 
acquired the right to express an 
-opinion upon them as a whole. 
The first country was Japan, and 
there I found so much that almost 
without going outside the capital I 
•collected the material for the book 
which you published in 1891, called 
""The Real Japan : Studies in 
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Japanese Manners, Morals, Admini- 
stration and Politics." Then I went 
to Siberia, and examined Vladivostok 
and the prospects of the coming 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the greatest 
enterprise of the kind that has ever 
been attempted. My description of 
the famous Russian fortress-town 
will be the first to be published, so 
far as I know. Then I landed on 
one side of Korea and made my way, 
with a few natives and a Japanese 
interpreter, across the Peninsula. 
Next I spent a considerable time going 
up and down in China, from the 
<jreat Wall, on the frontier of Mon- 
golia, to the Franco-Chinese frontier 
in the extreme south. Then I made 
several visits to all the French colonies 
— Tongking, Annam, Cochin-China. 
Thence it was only a step to Siam, 
and there the newest field of all 
opened itself. I soon discovered 
that the Europeans in Bangkok 
knew comparatively little of the 
*' true inwardness " of Siamese affairs, 
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so I cut myself off from the 
European quarter and for three 
months hardly set foot in it. In 
consequence, 1 think my chapters 
on Siam contain not a little that 
will be equally new and surprising 
to British readers. Siam is a wonder- 
fully fresh and interesting place, and 
its future trembles at this moment 
in the balance between England and 
France. To one or the other it 
must inevitably go. After flying 
visits to the Philippine Islands, the 
only Spanish colony in the Far East ; 
to Macao, the solitary remnant of 
the past greatness of Portugal there ; 
and many to Hongkong, the most 
wonderful colony in the world, I 
reached the Malay Peninsula, with 
its "outpost of Empire," its "school 
of Empire," and its " anomalies of 
Empire." There I had my happiest 
and newest experiences. Most people 
do not like the Malays, and describe 
them as cruel and treacherous. I, 
on the other hand, took an immediate 
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liking to them. Half-a-dozen shoot- 
ing expeditions enabled me to learn 
the language, which is very easy^ 
and thus to dispense with an in- 
terpreter, and at last I started from 
Perak, on the west coast, made my 
way north into the native States, 
and finally came out at the east side^ 
having followed a rout.e which no 
other traveller had taken. The 
great native State of Kelantan has 
hitherto been as "forbidden" as 
Korea used to be before Japan 
opened it for us. It is by far the 
largest and most powerful of the 
native States, and is therefore re- 
garded by the natives as the bulwark 
against foreign influence, and the 
Sultan was a savage and unscrupulous 
potentate whose chief aim in life 
was to keqp out all Europeans. One 
of his precautions to this end was 
the pleasant habit of cutting off the 
hands of any of his subjects who 
gave any aid to a white man, con- 
fiscating their property and making 
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concubines of their wives and 
daughters. There was therefore no 
help of any kind to be looked for in 
crossing his dominions. During the 
year before my journey several v^hite 
travellers had been turned back at 
various points on his frontier. So 
it was clear that to get through 
Kelantan one would have to be 
quite independent of the Kelantan 
natives for both food and transport. 
So I engaged in Perak a dozen 
skilful boatmen, took them the whole 
way with me, doing nothing except 
walking behind the elephants and 
building a sleeping-place in camp at 
nights, till I reached a little river 
which flows into the headwaters of 
the Kelantan River. There I set 
them down to make a couple of 
rafts. They disappeared, into the 
jungle, returned laden with bamboos 
of every kind and shape, and in a 
few days had constructed a couple 
of elegant and comfortable floating- 
houses, upon which we all sailed 
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down together for a fortnight, amid 
the experiences and adventures 
which I describe in my Malay 
chapters, and finally reached the 
redoubtable Rajah himself, in spite 
of all his threats, his canoes filled 
with armed warriors, and his 
stringent prohibition of all inter- 
course with us. I thought when 
I finally sailed away from his capital, 
having previously seen all my natives 
off in another boat to their own 
country — he was waiting for my 
departure in order to be revenged 
upon them — that we were free of 
him, but I learned that he had been 
careful to embark us upon a ship 
guaranteed to go to the bottom, 
which it came extremely near doing. 
It was in Kelantan, too, that I was 
pressed to take part in a Malay 
revolution, and — between you and 
me — very nearly did so. But during 
my whole journey through Malay 
jungles I took photographs every 
day, and what is far more, I 
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developed them every night. Only- 
photographers know what it means 
to develop and dry negatives in a 
reeking tropical jungle, with the 
thermometer at ioo°, surrounded by 
clouds of bloodthirsty mosquitoes, 
and worn out by. a long day's 
journey on foot or elephants. I 
am very proud of having developed 
those negatives. 

" The Malay Peninsula is a 
wonderland. Such orchids and 
butterflies; such crocodiles to stalk ; 
such queer silver to buy ; such a 
variety of appalling weapons ; such 
wild peacocks to shoot — you think 
you have accidentally blown the end 
off a rainbow the first time a peacock 
falls to your gun ; such a fortune for 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the awful 
*' Hill of Death " in Raman ; such 
excitement of finding gold ; such 
experiences of native cruelty — seven 
women nailed by their ears to trees 
in a row ; — but you will not thank 
me to re-write my book here. 
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There are other things, however, 
in this wonderland, and dysentery is 
one of them. If it had not been for 
that I should have explored further. 
** This was how my book came to 
be written, and the object of it — in 
• a phrasc; — is to try and cast the 
horoscope of the Far East, mingling 
travels and studies, adventure and in- 
formation, tales and statistics, fancy 
and fact, and trying to neutralise 
the pages which must be dull by 
photographs, which may be enter- 
taining. Thus I hope to induce my 
fellow-countrymen to see that their 
rulers take the share in the future 
of the Far East that Great Britain 
by her history and her vastly pre- 
dominant interests is entitled to take. 
The war between China and Japan, 
which has pricked the bubble of the 
^reat Chinese imposture — a feat 
which our diplomatists should have 
accomplished long ago-^^gives Eng- 
land her last and greatest oppor- 
tunity in that part of the world." 



A. G. L. ROGERS.- 

THESE two books, the last 
written by the late Professor 
Thorold Rogers, are almost 
a piece of autobiography. The 
long labour of his life at the History^ 
of Prices gave him many advanced 
opinions on economics, history, and 
politics which he had never put in 
print. He had seen the laissez- 
faire doctrine so firmly held in his 
youth give way when put to the 
extreme test in the political world, 
and the deductions drawn from his 

* "The Industrial and Commercial His- 
tory of England." Lectures delivered to the 
University of Oxford. By Professor Thorold- 
Rogers. Second Edition. Edited by his Son, 
Arthur G. L. Rogers. 2 vols. ** The 
Economic Interpretation of History." Lec- 
tures on Political Economy and its History, 
delivered, at Oxford, 1887-88. By Professor 
Thorold Rogers. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Both in the "Reformer's Bookshelf.' Price 
3s. 6d. per volume. 
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hisrorical studies fortified ciie new 
opinions lie had acquired in public 
lite. His change of view was the 
more apparent, perhaps the more 
pronounced, by a residence in Ox- 
ford, where new ideas are not 
welcomed on any subject less than 
two thousand years old. New views 
on economics were unpopular. All 
round him were fought the same old 
logomachies, the same old argu- 
ments were reiterated. The wage 
fund, the margin of cultivation, the 
Ricardian doctrine of rent were still 
valuable weapons of discussions, the 
old myths about Wat Tyler, the 
Wars of the Roses, and the Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries were still 
accepted. The study of economics 
was fast becoming as sterile as that 
of the Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages, and was in danger of being 
jelegated to a sphere more distant 
than that of Saturn. 

rs Professor Rogers 
lod his Parliamentary duties en- 
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^age his whole time, but in 1886 
he was defeated in the contest at 
Bermondsey, and determined to retire 
from active political life. This left 
4 his energies free for the continuance 
of his economic studies, and he by- 
no means abandoned his ardour for 
propaganda. An opportunity came 
in the year 1887, when a Parlia- 
mentary return having exposed the 
failure of the Professorial lectures 
to command an audience in the 
University, he, although holding at 
that time no official post, proposed 
to show that a large attendance 
could be maintained at lectures 
having no immediate bearing on the 
work for the schools. He aban- 
doned the old subjects of the 
•economists and historians alike, 
" metaphysical discussions," and the 
•doings of '* superior persons," and 
attempted to point out to his audience 
the economic forces in history. His 
method was to follow the history of 
the industrial and commercial classes 
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of England, and to show what effects- 
political events had on their wel- 
fare and economic condition, and 
how their prosperity or misfortune 
affected the welfare of the nation ;. 
how bad laws have a mischievous- 
effect long after those laws have 
been repealed, and how the robber}" 
of the working classes brought 
disaster on the rich and idle. To 
succeed in this, the chronological 
order of history had repeatedly to be 
abandoned, and illustrations from' 
all periods of time brought together. 
But in addition to this he had 
another object in view. His aim 
was to teach the laws of Politicaf 
Economy, without dealing in ab- 
stractions and a priori reasonings. 
The only laws of that science which 
are of any value are those which 
are based upon observed pheno- 
mena, and the study of history should 
show whether the recorded facts 
in the past bear out the theories- 
which have been laid down for 
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modern times. His analysis, there- 
fore, of the accepted views on rent, 
taxation, and restrictions on labour 
and commerce, were conducted 
in the light 6^ the information 
supplied by the History of Prices. 
No attempt was made to present 
these lectures in a more orderly 
form on publication, and they are 
printed almost exactly as they were 
delivered. Indeed, those who knew 
Professor Thorold Rogers well can 
trace in many of the chapters, each 
of which contain one lecture, the 
signs of many conversations and dis- 
cussions they have had with him on 
topics which were of interest to 
either or both of the persons at the 
time. 
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PSEUDONYMS EX- 
PLAINED. 

THE Pseudonym Library was 
set in hand four years ago, 
with the object of utilising 
the short novels or collections of 
short stories that from time to time 
were offered the publisher. The 
first number, "Mademoiselle Ixe," 
had the good luck to attract the 
notice of Mr. Gladstone, and his 
praise of the story led to a general 
recognition of its merits by the 
reviewers, who, it may be said, on 
this occasion as on others, came in 
a good second. Mr. Gladstone did 
not inform the public as to his 
opinions on the successive Pseudo- 
nyms, with the exception of "A 
Russian Priest," but the Press con- 
tinued to find them " noteworthy ;" 
and this adjective may be held 
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deserved if applied to the seventh 
volume — '* A Russian Priest " before 
mentioned — which is a strikingly 
close and conscientious study of the 
Russian clergy by Potapenko, him- 
self the son of a priest. Volume 
Seven was succeeded by a volume 
which, if equalled in artistic finish 
ty many later Pseudonyms, has per- 
haps pleased the public more than 
most. "Some Emotions and a Moral," 
by John Oliver Hobbes, has passed 
into a minor proverb, and as a 
striking headline has been of con- 
siderable service to leader-writers 
and politicians. The book, in truth, 
is a clever study of a social life 
brilliant bv contrast with Suburbia, 
and the authoress has since improved 
on her record by the writing of 
"A Study in Temptations" (23), 
"A Sinner's Comedy" (28), and 
" A Bundle of Life " (34). Volume 
the Tenth — "John Sherman, and 
Dhoya," by Mr. W. B. Yeats- 
may, also, be noticed as an extremely 
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poetical and delicate sketch of an 
Irish town and Irish people. Its 
merits have been rediscovered and 
proclaimed by many critics who at 
the time passed it by in haste. 
Number Twelve— '•' Green Tea"— 
is a similar sketch, though more 
vigorous and less poetical in style, 
of an American township in the Far 
West. Another American volume' 
—"The Rousing of Mrs. Potter" 
(36) — has been pronounced by Mr. 
Howclls to be about the most 
convincing studies in realism of 
American life yet produced by a 
woman. The aim of the promoters 
of the Pseudonym Library all along 
has been that the styles and schools 
the various writers represent should 
be as varied as possible, and they 
accordingly turned with gratitude to 
the translators and introducers of 
some interesting continental work. 
Chief among this class may be men- 
tioned " The Wild Duck " (24), by 
Drachmann — a Danish master of the 
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difficult art of the short story, but 
too little appreciated in England — 
and next come "The Saghalien 
Convict " (i8), by Korolenko, 
perhaps the most promising of the 
younger school of Russian novelists ; 
** The Two Countesses," tales of 
Austrian life ; and " God's Will," 
by Use Frapan, a woman novelist 
of great reputation in Germany. 
Turning to further English authors 
of recognised ability whom the Pseu- 
donym Library first discovered to 
the public, the names of Walter 
Raymond, Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick, 
Alice Spinner, and Miss Stuart 
may be alluded to ; and if the 
reader is of rare sense, and cares 
more for good work than for 
" names," he may satisfy himself 
by turning to "The Home of the 
Dragon" (33), by "Anna Catharina," 
and see how these simple sketches 
of Tonquinese life are set forth 
with an art French in it6 daintyness, 
and in a strain more delicate and 
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subtle than is at the command of 
the English novelist of large sales 
and marketable performances. The 
single aim of its promoters is to 
publish sound artistic worky no matter 
where it hails from, and no matter 
whether the writer is unknown or 
has not hitherto been recognised. 
In these days of loud booming and 
over-praised work, of " names," and 
good, rich, stupefying incense smoke, 
it is difficult for a publisher to keep 
to such a programme, but so far 
it is not too much to say that the 
series has been a success, and has 
been run on the lines on which it 
was originally started, inasmuch as 
over half a million copies have been 
printed ; and a paper of authority 
has remarked (to quote one of many 
commendations) : "The Pseudonym 
Library is a veritable Academy of 
New Reputations," 
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ON 

"MADEMOISELLE IXE." 

(no. I OF THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY.) 
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ISHER UNWIN publishes, 
Price one-and-six, 
In the " Pseudonym Library" 
" Mam'selle Ixe." 



Publishers are constantly 
Up to new tricks ; 
This is their latest — 

" Mam'selle Ixe." 

He who sits a-reading it 

Certainly sticks 

In this pseudonymous 

" Mam'selle Ixe." 
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Bjt the whole " ge:-^p 
Even'thing licks : 
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He who has disco-ant 
Has straw ror his bricks, 
And the Trade will knock roiirpenc- 
Off one-and-six. 



{From the Pall Mall GazetU.) 
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THE AUTONYM 
LIBRARY. 

HE Autonym Library aims at 
icluding the work of authors 
■ho for various reasons are 
to hide their light in pseudo- 
nous shade. Mr. Crockett may 
taken as an example of successful 
hors whose efforts to hide their 
ntity have been absolutely una- 
ling. Mr. Louis Becke, further, 
y be said to be a novelist whose 
ividuality Mr. Rolf Bodrewood, 
well as Lord Pembroke, has 



helped to c 


leiermine. 


Mr. Becfce's 


" By Reef ; 


ind Palm " ■ 


contains talcs 


which set a 


standard in 


artistic work. 


of an ease, 


audacity, i 
■('33) 


ind freshness 
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ivhich ii is hoped succeeding Auto- 
nyms may approximate to. The 
publisher will do his beat to devote 
the Series to strong original work, and 
to keep all rubbish — even popular 
rubbish — as far from it as possible. 
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HENRY LAZARUS.* 



THE interviewer is perhaps the 
best-abused of modern lite- 
rary ephemerists — if the term 
be permitted — but he can be service- 
able, is serviceable, and even valu- 
able, quite //^valuable sometimes. / 
am an interviewer, of the invaluable 
species, of course, and I set my mind 
upon interviewing the author of the 
"Revolution of the Twentieth Cen- 
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He baffled me many times, but I 
caught him at last. Authors always 
fall into my net some time or other. 

* " The English Revolution of the Twen- 
tieth Century." A Prospective History. By 
Henry Lazarus. I . vol., cloth gilt, price- 
los. 6d. 
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1 am the Major Lc-Caron of the 
literary world, and am unbaffleablc. 
One evening I spied my victim at 
his club ; I knew him, he did not 
know me. When he reads this he 
zvi// know me, and, as he is an iras- 
cible man, he will probably swear. 
But the public, whom I always have 
to consider — and never the indivi- 
dual — will well, the public can 

decide for itself. I wanted to find 
out the history of the " History 
of the Twentieth Century," and 
here it is : — The author has led a 
varied and adventurous life, seems 
to have travelled nearly everywhere, 
and come into contact with life in 
many forms. Originally trained to 
commerce (the chapters of his book 
on finance and trade bear witness to 
that), he eventually left the path 
which leads to fortune and became 
attracted towards the path which 
leads to misfortune ; the path of the 
social reformer — the saddest intri- 
cacies of it — the slums. After some 
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years of vigorous battle there Mr. 
Lazarus became an authority on slum 
matters generally, and was invited 
to draw up a report on the London 
slums by that admirable body, "The 
Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor." Friends 
to whom he happened to submit 
the report urged him to publish it 
as an independent work. He did, 
and the result was the little book 
called " Landlordism," which made 
a sensation. And no wonder : peers, 
church dignitaries, millionaires, 
noble ladies — none who were re- 
sponsible for the awful places had 
mercy — the slum-owner, rich or 
poor, was fearlessly exposed in all 
his ignominious unattractiveness. 
But the public wonder soon cooled; 
the sum of British misery, pau- 
perism, and crime went on apace. 
An ugly fester had been laid bare; 
society soon dropped rags of oblivion 
over it. One day our author at- 
tended — not for the first time — the 
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death-bed of a slum-tenant, a worn- 
out, starved wretch, who looked 
eighty, but was less than sixty. Mr.. 
Lazarus plodded homeward with the 
old man's death-rattle surging in his 
cars, and his death words seething^ 
in his heart : — " It's starvation, 
sir, don't mind me. I'm easy now, 
it's all over; once I was as well 
cared for as you yourself. . . . My 
wife died like this, . . . and my 
boy, ... he was starved too ;. 
thank God my turn's come at last. 
. . . I'll tell you one thing, sir, 
you'll live to see the end of this 

state of things, there's a " 

Then came the last gasp, and the 
old sufferer was dead. 

If the strangeness of the un- 
finished prophecy impressed our 
author it was not because it stood 
alone. Revolutionary growls and 
mutterings are common experiences 
to most intimate workers in the 
nether places of misery and grind- 
ing poverty, and the story told in 
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the proem is but the synthesis of 
many such experiences. 

Most real are also the " living 
pictures," or — more correctly — 
*' dying pictures " portrayed in 
"Hunger Hall"; the authorities 
for those cases are beyond cavil. 

Now it need scarcely be said that 
a slum visitor at the death-bed of 
a slum victim is not an isolated 
occurrence. 

Starvation is an every-day matter 
in the slums, and our author had 
witnessed scores of such tragedies. 
Yet that old man*s death, and the 
unfinished prophecy, became the 
motive power which induced the his- 
tory of the " Revolution of the Twen- 
tieth Century." The book is an 
endeavour to lay down a programme 
of practical reforms, which are 
pressingly needed in every avenue, 
almost, of what is called modern 
civilisation. But, aware that mere 
abstract treatises appeal only to a 
very limited audience, Mr. Lazarus 
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has cast his work in a form that 
attracts the general reader as well 
as provides a practical guide to the 
reformer on all the great and serious 
problems of the time. • The Book 
was written and re-written before 
it left the author's hands, and the 
facts, illustrations, and records which 
enrich it have been the labour of 
many years. A brief mention of 
some of the subjects worked out 
into what may perhaps be called 
the first really possible and realisable 
Utopia that has ever sprung from 
the press, will make it evident that 
in this brief notice it is impossible 
to attempt an analysis of the book. 
The problems it solves are those 
which deal with the land question, 
the raising of the submerged classes, 
the cultivation of waste lands, the 
myriad questions on labour, the 
national debt (which becomes 
transformed into a national re- 
serve), transformation of the slums, 
the unification of the British Em- 
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pire, the Church, Education, Law, 
Woman, Parliament, &c. The very 
breadth of such a scheme, apart 
from the manner the various sub- 
jects are dealt with, tempted me to 
inquire into the origin of it, and I 
hope this account of my discovery 
will not disappoint the curious ; I 
am sure they will thank me if it 
induce them to read the book for 
themselves. 

T. V. E. 
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MR. RODWAY is a JcfFerics of 
the tropics. He has written 
an epic — the Iliad of the 
struggle for existence as it displays 
itself in the dense and creeper- 
covered forests of South America. 
No other book covers quite the same 
ground. Watcrton, Bates, and many 
similar writers have given us their 
exquisite pictures of life in the 
luxuriant basins of the Amazons and 
the Orinoco. But it is mainlv with 
animal life that those great pioneer 
naturalists have so charmingly dealt. 
Mr. Rodway's line is fresher and 
more original. He is not so much 
a sportsman as a landscape painter ;. 
yet he is the landscape painter of a 
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In the Guiana Forest." By James 
Rod way, with introduction by Grant Allen. 
Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
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battle — the battle for life that takes- 
place continuously in the crowded 
and over-populated woodlands of 
Guiana. His idyll is an idyll of 
struggle and of slaughter, ruthless as 
the Ate of a Greek tragedy, relent- 
less as the Nemesis of a Greek 
dynastic legend. No one before 
him has given us in Europe so vivid 
and so realistic a picture, of the 
gloom and glory of the tropical 
forest, canopied by a mighty roof 
of changeless green, through which 
no ray of sunlight ever straggles to 
the ground — a roof supported by 
huge buttressed pillars which 
remind the spectator of a Titanic 
Paestum, an interminable Karnak. 
To the outer eye of the casual 
observer, indeed, all is peace and 
calm in that mysterious temple. 
The world seems to take an eternal- 
siesta. But Mr. Rod way has the 
poetic vision of the latter-* day 
naturalist, which enables him to see 
how, under that seeming repose,. 
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lianas and orchids, creepers and 
parasites are fighting for dear life to 
catch every casual glimpse of sun- 
light, to swallow every passing atom 
of carbonic acid. The forest is a 
battle-field ; Mr. Rodway makes us 
feel the reality, the intensity, the 
implacability of the contest that 
goes on within it. 

To most people the struggle for 
life among animals is realisable 
enough ; the struggle for life among 
plants seems a pretty and meaning- 
less poetic metaphor. But in the 
tangled growth of the tropics we 
can see and feel the actuality of that 
fierce and persistent death-grapple. 
The taller trees, main victors in the 
fight, strain upward emulously to- 
wards the air and the sunshine. So 
successful are they, indeed, in mono- 
polising and intercepting those prime 
necessaries of plant life that the 
ground beneath them is absolutely 
bare of all higher vegetation, and 
supports only such fungi and noisome 
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saprophytes as can suck a precarious 
living out of their fallen foliage. 
But the trees are not absolutely 
masters of the situation : huge 
climbers wind twisted stems round 
their trunks,, and strangle their 
branches, till the great monster itself 
succumbs at last beneath the clasp- 
ing embrace of its serpentine 
enemies. Epiphytes dangle in 
myriads from the boughs overhead, 
and court with their gaudy flowers 
the butterfly and the humming-bird. 
An endless rivalry for the attention 
of these fertilising guests takes place 
in turn between the many-coloured 
orchids and the trumpet-like creeper 
blossoms. Each tree is infested by 
innumerable parasites which suck 
its juices, or by aerial plants, which 
use the forks of its branches as 
convenient rooting-places. Just as 
weeds choke down flowers in a 
neglected garden, so every plant 
chokes down its neighbours in those 
crowded labyrinths of antagonistic 
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vegetation. All nature is there one 
vast London of plant life : com- 
petition so keen and a struggle so 
remorseless is nowhere known in 
more temperate climates. This- 
wonderful world Mr. Rod way has 
pictured for us with most vivid 
realism ; andhisoccasionalglimpsesof 
the stray human denizens who are 
scattered about as mere specks of 
humanity in the desert of green add 
greatly to the attractiveness of an 
extremely lifelike and fascinating 
study. 
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CONCERNING his book, 
which has been his life-corn* 
panion for many years, and 
the method he followed, the author 
writes : — 

"The duty of the traveller visit- 
ing already visited countries is to 
not limit himself to general descrip- 
tions, but to make with particular 
care the kind of observations for 
which circumstances have fitted him 
best. If he has the eye of the 
painter, he will trace and colour 
with unfailing accuracy hues and 
•outlines ; if he has the mind of the 
scientist, he will study the formation 
of the ground, and classify the flora 

* **A Literary History of the English 
People : from the Origins to the Renaissance,'* 
by J. J. Jusserand, author of ** English W3^y«. 
faring Life." Demy 8vo, cloth, I2s. 6d. 
aiet. 
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and fauna. H he has no other ad- 
vantage but the fact that circum- 
stances have caused him to live in 
the country, at various times, for 
a number of years, in contact with 
the people in calm days and stormy 
days, he will perhaps make himself 
useful, if while diminishing some- 
what in his book the part allowed 
to technicalities and aesthetic pro- 
blems, he increases the part allotted 
to the people and to the nation : a 
rnost difficult task assuredly, but 
whatever be his too legitimate 
apprehensions, he must attempt it, 
having no other chance, when so 
much has been done already, to be 
of any use. The work in such a 
case will not be, properly speaking, 
a ' History of English Literature,' 
but i-ather a 'Literary History of 
the English People.* 

"Not only will the part allotted 
to the nation itself be greater in 
such a book than habitually happens, 
but several manifestations of its- 
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genius, generally passed over in 
.silence, will have to be studied; 
The ages during which the national 
thought expressed itself in languages 
which were not the national one, 
will not be allowed to remain blank, 
as if, for complete periods, the in- 
habitants of the island had ceased 
to think at all. The growing into 
shape of the people's genius will 
have to be studied with particular 
attention. The Chapter House of 
Westminster will be entered, and 
there will be seen how the nation, 
such as it was then represented, 
became conscious, even under the 
Plantagenets, of its existence, rights 
and power. Philosophers and re- 
formers must be questioned con- 
cerning the theories which they 
spread : and not without some 
purely literary advantage. Bacon, 
Hobbcs, and Locke are the 
ancestors of many poets who have 
never read their works, but who" 
liave breathed an air impregnated 
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with their thought. Dreamers will 
be followed, singers, tale-tellers, and 
preachers, wherever it pleases them 
to lead us : to the Walhalla of the 
north, to the green dales of Erin, to the 
Saxon church of Bradford-on-Avon, 
to Blackhcath, to the ' Tabard' and 
the ' Mermaid,' to the ' Globe,' to 
' Will's ' coffee-house, among ruined 
fortresses, to cloud-reaching steeples,, 
or along the furrow sown to good 
intent by Piers the honest Plowman. 
"When a book is just finished, 
there is always for the author a most 
doleful hour, when, retracing his 
steps, he thinks of what he has 
attempted, the difficulties of the 
task, the unlikeliness that he has 
overcome them. Misprints taking 
wrong numbers by the hand, black 
and thorny creatures, dance their 
wild dance round him. He is awe- 
stricken, and shudders ; he wonders 
at the boldness of his undertaking — 
* Qu'allait-il faire dans cette galere } * 
The immensity of the task, the in- 
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tsufficience of the means stand in 
striking contrast. He had started 
singing on his journey ; now he 
looks for excuses to justify his having 
ever begun it. Usually, it must be 
confessed, he finds some, prints 
them or not, and recovers his spirits. 
I have published other works ; 
I think I did not print the excuses 
I found to explain the whys and the 
wherefores ; thev were the same in 
all cases : roadway stragglers. Piers 
Plowman, Count Cominges, Tudor 
novelists, were in a large measure 
left-ofF subjects. No books had 
been dedicated to them ; the 
attempt, therefore, could not be 
•considered as an undue intrusion. 
But in the present case, what can 
be said, what excuse can be found, 
-when so many have written, and so 
well too ? 

"The author ot this book once 
had a drive in London ; when it 
was finished, he offered the cabman 
/his fare. Cabman glanced at it ; it 
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did not look much in his large, 
hollow hand ; he said : * I want 
sixpence more.' Author said : 
* Why ? It is the proper fare ; 
I know the distance very well ; give 
me a reason.' Cabman mused for a 
second and said: * I should like it so ! ' 
" I might perhaps allege a variety 
of reasons, but the true one is the 
same as the cabman's. I did this 
because I could not help it ; I loved 
it so." 

At the sitting of the *' Academic 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres," 
of June 22, 1894, Prof. Gaston Paris, 
member of the Institute, spoke thus : 
" I have more than once alluded 
before this assembly to the work 
which M. Jusserand has been pre- 
paring for the last fifteen years. I 
now present a copy of the first 
volume. 

" I shall not insist upon the qualifi- 
cations of M. Jusserand as a writer 
and a savant ; they have been made 
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known by his former writings. 
Here will be found with more 
variety and on a larger scale than 
before, a groundwork made up of 
accurate erudition, enlivened by a 
brilliant and supple style, warmed 
by a knowledge of the realities of 
life, and a rare understanding at the 
same time of things of the past. 
The art of composition displayed 
there will be admired, an art owing 
to which the main masses come out 
in strong relief, while appropriate 
lights draw the attention and direct 
the eyes to characteristic details. 
The outline is neat and bold, the 
hues are warm and varied. An 
extraordinary number of wcll-choscn 
small facts keep alive the curiosity 
and interest, without the great lines 
of the historical horizon being ever 
concealed to view. 

"These merits in the new book 
would be enough to secure for it 
a place beyond par in the series of 
works dedicated in our times to the 
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literary history of modern nations. 
But there does not lie the principal 
originality of M. Jusserand. It 
consists above all in the intimate 
fusion of political, social, moral, and 
artistic history with the history of 
Literature. Literature, instead of 
being considered in itself, and apart 
from its surroundings, appears as one 
of the manifestations of the multi- 
farious activity of a nation's genius, 
one of the means by which its mind 
is revealed and its evolution per- 
fected. . . . This is a capital inno- 
vation in the art of writing Histories 
of Literatures. M. Jusserand has 
himself defined his aim when he 
chose for the title of his work r 
* Literary History of the English 
People.* There is no doubt that his 
initiative will be followed, and that 
attempts of the same sort will be 
made in other domains, owing to his 
example " (" Accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Academic dcs In- 
scriptions, Mary-June, 1894"). 
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Derby, The. A race for three-year-olds at 

Kpsom, estal^Iished in 1780 liy the Earl of 

Derl)y. The first Derby was won by Diomed, the 
property of Sir Charles Bunbury, and afterwards sent 
to America. " Derby Day " is the last Wednesday 
in May (sometimes the first of June). It is the great 
Cockney holiday, and 300,000 people are supposed to 
go to the Derby each year. The Derby has been 
twice won by fillies ; in 1801 by P^leanor and in 1857 
by Blink Bonny, each of which also won the Oaks of 
her year. The course is now ij miles, wide at the 
start and with steep ascent, then level for three 
furlongs, descending again to *' Tattenhani Corner," 
where it turns and goes straight home. The " 2,000 
guineas," the Derby, and the St. Leger constitute 
the " triple crown,'' which his l>een won by five horses. 
West Australian, (iladiateur. Lord Lyon, Ormonde, 
and Common. Rice. 

Henry Esmond, (hen'ri ez'mond). A novel 
by Thackeray, ])ublished in 1852. The scene 

is the time of Queen Anne. The book is a reproduc- 
tion of the manners, thoughts, and literary style 
which prevailed in England at that period. Henry 
Esmond, the principal character, is a brave, polished, 
true, and loyal gentleman, almost too self-sacrificing. 
He loves Beatrix Esmond, but finally marries her 
mother, Lady Castlewood. See Esmond, Beairi.x. 

Korea, or Corea (ko-re'-a) naiive Cho-sen 
and Kao-li,surnamed ' ' The Hermit Nation. " 
A kingdom of Asia, bounded by Manchuria 
on the north, Asiatic Russia on the north- 
east, the Sea of Japan on the east, Korea 
Strait on the soyth-east, and the Yellow Sea 
and China on the west. Capital, Seoul. 
It is mainly a peninsula, and the surface is mount- 
ainous. It exports cowhides and beans. The govern- 
ment is an absolute monarchy. It pays a nominal 
tribute to China. It has been noted for its exclusive- 
ness, but since 1876 has concluded treaties with diffe- 
rent foreign nations. The religions are Buddhism 
and Confucianism. Area, estimated, 82,000 square 
miles. Population, about 10,500,000. 
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THE CYCLOPAEDIA OF 

NAMES.* 

EA'ERY ONE has felt an impulse^ 
some time or other, to throw 
a dictionary across the room. 
There will always seem something 
curiously futile about the work 
which explains, for instance, what 
is meant by an Englishman, and 
leaves the foreigner in the dark as 
to what is meant by England. 

It is, however, a fact that dic- 
tionary-makers have with one ac- 
cord agreed to ignore the names of 
localities and the names of people. 
No dictionary, therefore, however 
encyclopaedic in profession, is in- 
trinsically to be regarded as a vade- 
mecum of nomenclature. 

♦ '* The Cyclopaedia of Names." In One- 
Volume, 13J in. X 10 in. x 3 in. bounc^ 
in half-cloth extra, price ^.2 2s. net; half- 
morocco, £z 158. net. 
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All dictionaries require a supple- 
ment — a supplement so important 
that not even Haydn, Lempriere, 
and Blackie, singly or together, may 
be said to comprise it. 

It may be imagined that Mr. 
Benjamin Smith, notwithstanding 
his association with the most ex- 
haustive of modern dictionaries, did 
not approach the colossal task 
understood by a Cyclopaedia of 
Names without some trepidation. 

But in union is strength, and a 
lavish outlay of time and money 
and brains will produce astonishing 
results. 

We say astonishing advisedly, 
because, whatever carpers may say, 
to formulate for the first time a 
xlictionary of names, of whatsoever 
degree of completeness and concise- 
ness, is an astonishing result. 

Here is a volume of iioo quarto 
pages, containing approximately 
40,000 explanations of the leading 
persons in history, fiction, and my- 
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thology, of the principal localities 
in ancient and modern geography 
and astronomy, of the titles of 
important events, books, buildings, 
institutions, and works of art. 

The utility of the work is obvious ; 
but, putting utility aside, there is 
surely a keen artistic pleasure ' in 
looking in the same page for Tiny 
Tim and Tippoo Tib, 
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ALFRED PERCEVAL 
GRAVES.* 

WHO has not heard of Father 
OTlynn? There is hardl>r 
ever a genial vocal gathering 
that does not wear a broader smile 
of sympathy after this song has been 
sung. 

Most people will agree, therefore, 
that the task of collecting the best 
examples of the lyrical work of 
" Moore and the Young Ireland 
poets, as well as the most individual 
of the Green and the Orange folk- 
songs under the purest forms of the 
Irish melodies, with which they have 

* The New Irish Library. Edited by Sir 
Chas. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G., assisted by 
Douglas Hyde, LL.D., and T. W. Rolleston. 
Small crown 8vo, paper covers, is. each j 
cloth, 28. each. New Volume : (5) ** The 
Irish Song Book." With Original Irish Airs.. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, hy 
Alfred Perceval Graves. 
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been popularly associated," could not 
have been entrusted to fitter hands. 
Acting upon a hint dropped fifty 
years ago by Thomas Davis himself, 
Mr. Graves has not scrupled to deal 
with the early Irish as Cunningham 
■and Burns have dealt with the 
Scotch folk-songs. 

He has by condensation, collation, 
and' a general use of the poetical 
smoothing-iron, trimmed these lyrics 
into a literary form, in which they 
will now, he hopes, pass muster, 
even amongst our fn de siecle 
-critics. 

Again, where a fine Irish lyric has 
suffered by being matched to an 
inferior air, or where, on the other 
hand, a beautiful air has been 
associated with inferior words, Mr. 
Graves has not only declared a 
divorce, but has even supplied, the 
plaintiff with a worthy partner. In- 
■deed he has done more : he has 
found lyrics by Mrs. Hinkson, 
((Katharine Tynan), Dr. Douglas 
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Hyde, Miss E. H. Hickey, and Mr. 
W. B. Yeats, musical brides for 
some of their lyrics, which have so 
far only existed in a state of single 
blessedness. 

Mr. Graves thus presents a really 
good nucleus for what should become 
a truly national collection of Irish 
song, to be harmonised, it may be 
hoped, by such a master of Irish 
music as Dr. Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford. 
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NAPOLEON.* 

ONE of the chief subjects of 
interest to grown folk at 
present, both in Europe and 
America, is the life of the great 
Emperor Napoleon. Facts concern- 
ing him, hitherto unknown or un- 
published, are being brought to 
light. As a . newspaper recently- 
stated, " In France and England 
scarcely anybody is being talked of 
but Napoleon.*' It will be good 
news to young folk, therefore, to 
know that they are to have their 
share in the renewed interest sur- 

* St. Nicholas for Young Folks . Price is. 
monthly ; the Volumes, in two parts, bound 
in red cloth, gilt, 53. each, or the yearly vol. 
•complete in one vol., los. 6d. The Century 
Illustrated Monthly Magaxine. Price is. 4d. j 
Hilf- Yearly Volumes, bound in green cloth, 
6s. each. Each number contains 1 60 pages of 
matter and about 70 high>class illustrations. 
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rounding the great warrior whose 
wonderful career began to shake 
Europe to its foundations just a 
hundred years ago. 

A serial story in St. Nkhlii, "A 

THE CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATED 

•MONTHLY® 
MAGAZINE 



Boy of the First Empire," by El- 
bridge S. Brooks, will be found t» 
be a delightful life of Napoleon cold 
in story-form, based upon the latest 
authorities and verified by all the 
newest and freshest inform: tion. 
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The older boys and girls, and the 
fathers and mothers, will be in- 
terested to know that a new and 
illustrated *' Life of Napoleon,'^ 
written by Professor William M. 
Sloane, is the great serial feature 
of The Century Magazine in 1895. 
The Century is famous for its his- 
torical serials, and never in its 
history has a greater one been pro- 
jected than this. Thus far no 
biography of the ** man of destiny "" 
has appeared in either English or 
French that is free from rancour 
and attentive, to the laws of his- 
torical criticism. The Century has 
secured it — the great, all-round 
complete, and interesting history of 
the life of one of the most marvel- 
lous of men — a concentration of all 
the lives and memoirs. The illus- 
trations will be excellent — all the 
wealth of the art department will 
be lavished upon them. Two mem- 
bers of the staff have just returned 
from Paris, where they have been. 
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securing all that is best of Napoleonic 
material. New portraits will be 
printed, great historical paintings 




reproduced, and Castaignc and other 
modern artists have drawn anew 
some of the great scenes of Napo- 
leon's life for this histoiv. 
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REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A.^ 

MANY lawyers think that prison- 
ers should be cross-examined 
and given an opportunity of 
accounting, if they can, for ap- 
parently adverse evidence. We 
admit that to write a book in the 
present glutted state of the market 
is almost a crime, but occasionally an 
author can show cause why he should 
not be condemned by the much- 
suffering reading public. This I 
shall do in the case of my book 
*' How to be Happy though Married." 
Why did I write it ? Because when 
curate in a large parish I came to 
know many people whose marriages 

* Author of " Business of Life," 33. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. ; *' Faint yet Pursuing," 33, 6d. and 
6s. ; " Five Talents of Woman," 3s. 6d. and 
78. 6d. ; " How to be Happy though Married,"" 
IS., 3s. 6d., and 78. 6d. ; "Manners Makyth 
Man," 3s. 6d. and 78. 6d. j "Sunny Days of 
Youth," 6s. and 7s. 6d. 
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were failures. They had gone into 
the land of wedlock without learning 
anything previously about it. For 
such Innocents Abroad I wrote what 
Oscar Wilde called the " Murray of 
Matrimony and Baedeker of Bliss." 

Any fool can write a book, but it 
takes a wise or certainly a patient 
man to get it published. "How to 
be Happy though Married" was two 
years going the rounds, and was 
rejected with thanks (not mine) by 
nineteen publishers. Some were 
good enough to say, " If you change 
that horrid title we might do some- 
thing with the book." To this I 
replied, "Do anything you like with 
it, but leave the title alone." 

The title "caught on" so well that 
soon after the publication of the work 
an advertisement appeared on walls 
and omnibuses " How to be Happy 

though Married : Try 's Soap ! " 

Such is fame. 

Speaking of a convert to Chris- 
tianity, a New Zealand chief said. 



Hardy, Good Headingm 

" He gave us so much advice 
that at last we put him to death." 
My book gives advice, but it had 
an opposite fate. The English 
public, and those who speak the 
many languages into which it has 
been translated, kept it alive by 
devouring it — to speak as an Irish- 
man. It soon became a recognised 
wedding-present, and its use as a 
gentle curtain-lecture was discovered 
by married people. A husband gives- 
a copy to his wife, or vice versdy 
with suitable pages carefully marked. 
The expectations of some persons 
are, however, not easily satisfied. A 
friend of mine was in a lending 
library at Southsea, and he took up 
a copy of my book and read aloud 
the title to a lady who was with 
him, " How to be Happy though 
Married." " Oh, bother the happi- 
ness ! " she replied. "Does it telt 
you hozv to be married ? " 

Talking of titles, I may remark 
that, when my second most success- 
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ful book, " The Five Talents of 
Woman," was published, some of 
those people who desire cheap infor- 
mation wrote and asked me, What 
are the five talents ? To these I 
replied on post-cards, " Buy the 
book and see." 

The last book of mine, " The 
Sunny Days of Youth," is for young 
men what "The Five Talents" are 
for girls. 

I cannot truthfully say that any 
of my books are improper, though 
fully aware of the, commercial ad- 
vantage of a suspicion of " riskiness." 
There was in France an immense 
•demand for " How to be Happy 
though Married," but T regret to 
say that the editions did not follow 
so quickly when people found that 
it was not at all improper. The 
announcement of a cheaper edition 
of " The Business of Life " in Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwinds catalogue has 
suggested these remarks upon my 
books. 
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" HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED. 

If wholesome advice you can brook, 
When single too long you have tarried, 
If comfort you'd gain from a book 
When very much wedded and har. ied, 
No doubt you should speedily look 
In * How to be Happy though Married.' " 
Punch " Paper-Knife Poems. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE, BY PRO- 
FESSOR VILLARL- 

PROFESSOR PASQUALE 
VILLARI, author of "The 
Two First Centuries of 
Florentine History," scored his first 
success more than thirty years ago 
by his **Life and Times of Giro- 
lamo Savonarola," a work that, ia 
consequence of later discoveries, he 
afterwards remodelled and repub- 
lished in the form known to the 
English public by his wife's trans- 
lation. Meanwhile, however, his 
reputation had been more than 
confirmed by his great book on 

* ** The History of Florence for the First 
Two Centuries : The Origin of the City and 
the Constitution of the Republic." By 
Professor Pasquale Villari, Author of "The 
Life of Savonarola," "The Life and Times of 
Machiavelli," &c. Translated by Linda 
Villari. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, i68.r 
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Machiavelli, and a host of smaller 
•writings on political and literary 
themes. 

Villari is an exemplification of 
the perhaps insufficiently recognised 
fact that Italians who work can 
really work harder than men of 
colder clirces. His career has been 
one of continuous mental effort, 
his reputation gained by strenuous 
and impartial historical research ; 
and his position established in the 
minority of incorruptible statesmen 
by the sincerity of his devotion to 
the public good. During thirty- 
iive years he has been a University 
Professor of the Philosophy of His- 
tory at Pisa and Florence succes- 
sively, and seeing how thoroughly 
he has performed every duty 
attached to his post, it is almost 
amazing to outsiders that he should 
have had time and energy to take so 
active a part in social questions such 
as the housing, of the poor, the con- 
dition of the peasantry, and the 
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tremendous agrarian problems now 
distracting Sicily. But the explana- 
tion may be found in his singular 
tenacity of purpose. Thanks to this 
characteristic, the unavoidable inter- 
ruptions caused by spells of parlia- 
mentary, senatorial, and ministerial 
work have never distracted him 
from the task in hand, or the aim 
he had in view. 

This " Florentine History,*' for 
instance, was shelved for fifteen 
months while the author, held the 
Portfolio of Public Instruction. 
But the moment the Ca-binet was 
changed, Villari flew back to 
Florence, and within twelve hours 
v/as again at his desk as absorbed in 
proofs and MSS. as though his long 
and exhausting toil in Rome had 
been a period of rest, and only 
whetted his appetite for literary 
work. 

A Neapolitan by birth, Villari has 
been settled in Tuscany ever since 
the early days, when, to escape from 
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Good Rett ding. 



the legal career cut out for him by 
his family, he burnt his ships, i.e., 
his law books, and flying the 
domestic storm of reproof, came to 
Florence to fight his way in the 
world of letters. 
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MRS. DODGE'S WORKS * 

IT was Katharine Tynan who 
said that ^' at grave and gay verses 
Mrs. Dodge is as good as good 
can be.'' This was to be expected 
of the editor of St, Nicholas^ the genial 
magazine for young folks of all ages» 
which Mrs. Dodge has conducted 
for many years. 

" Hans Brinker, or the Silver 
Skates/* is the work by which our 
authoress first became popular in 
this country. It is full of fresh and 
charming descriptions of the Dutch 

* New Eooks by Mrs. M^ry Mapes Dodge. 
"The Land of Pluck." A Series of Prose 
Tales and Sketches. Illustrated. Cloth, 58. 
"When Life is Young." A Book of Poems 
for Young People. Illustrated. Cloth, 58. 
"St. Nicholas for Young Folks." The 
Volumes, in two parts, in red cloth, gilt, 58- 
each. 
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and their fatherland, and has been 
■described to the writer as " the best 
^uide to Holland." 

In " The Land of Pluck '' Mrs. 
Dodge returns to the scene of the 
earlier book in a manner "entertain- 
ing and instructive from first to last," 
to quote The Daily Chronicle. 

Let the following serve as a taste 
of her fancy. It is entitled " Calling 
the Flowers" : — 

The wind is shaking the old dried leaves 

That will not quit their hold, 
The sun slips under th* stiffened grass 

And drives away the cold. 

Child Franca carries the dinner horn 

To summon home the men j 
She raises it high for a ringing blast, 

But silent it falls again. 

■**The men on the hill are hungry, I know 
They've been working for hours and hours, 

But first I will blow a soft note, if 1 can, 
To call out the sweet little flowers. 

■** For the flowers and buds are dear little 
things. 

And must not be frightened at all. 
So pray you be gentle, you noisy old horn 

Perhaps they will come if I call. 
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** Blow high for the blossoms that live in the 
trees. 

And low for the daisies and clover ; 
But as soft as I can for the violets shy. 

Yes, softly — and over and over." 
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THE MARK O' THE 
DEIL.- 

THE first six, or " Heapstead,'' 
stories deal with ** Geordie 
pitman " ; the sturdy and in- 
dependent race of Northumbrian 
miners. Mr. Pease has set forth 
their most prominent characteristics 
in these tales, choosing especially to 
deal with the sporting side of their 
character. It is well known that 
a pitman will " put every penny " 
he is possessed of in the world 
upon his greyhound, and not un- 
frequently, it is believed, he regards 
his dog with a greater affection than 
his '' missus." This pride is set 
forth in the tale of " Fleet-as- 
Wind," the main incident of which 

♦ "The Mark o' the Deil, and other 
Northumbrian Tales." By Howard Pease, 
Author of " Borderland Studies. " Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 38. 6d. 
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and the quaint denouement (where 
the discomfited pitman, unable to- 
believe that his dog has been beaten 
for the Cup, is forced to the con- 
clusion that he " has changed his 
colour") are currently reported to- 
be actual facts. The same also- 
applies to " The Death of Fly-by- 
Night," the pigeon, whose owner, 
determined to retain his self- 
claimed championship and defeat 
the " Furrinor " from Durham, 
actually shoots her at the end of her 
flight, and so is enabled to save half 
a minute of valuable time and win 
the match. 

In strong contrast to these tales- 
comes a series dealing with the 
Cheviot shepherds, and their lonely,, 
solitary life upon the desolate braes. 
Here again is a most interesting 
class of men quite distinctive from 
their fellows, for many of these men 
receive no actual money-wage, but are 
paid by being permitted to feed their 
** pack " alongside of their masters* 
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*' hirsels." So well does the system 
seem to work for the employers, 
that the shepherds sometimes scarce 
see their masters from year's end to 
year's end. 

Two of the " Hillside Series " deal 
with the supernatural, and certainly, 
if anywhere nowadays the super- 
natural is possible or allowable, the 
Cheviot Hills form the most appro- 
priate setting for such phenomena. 

The last of the series, again, " By 
the Shore of the Sea,'' deals with 
the strong, self-restrained character 
•of the fishermen of the Northum- 
brian coast. They, it is to be feared, 
are a fast decaying race, for the 
catch of their "cobles '' cannot com- 
pete with the haul of the "trawlers," 
and the sturdy independence of the 
men's natures ^appears to prevent 
their entering into any combination 
whereby they might help each 
other. 

Thus Mr. Pease's scries of stories 
-dealing with the characteristics of 
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the hardy Northumbrian possesses 
an especial interest, and the whole 
of the tales, together with their 
varying dialect and phrases, local 
colour and idiosyncrasies, give a 
vivid picture of the ways of life of 
the strong sons of Northumbria. 
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TOPSYS AND SAAHHi.* 

BEFORE and since the writing 
of the immortal lay of Jabber- 
wocky, " through the look- 
ing-glass," topsy-turvydom has been 
the mainstay of childish humour. 

The clown stands upon his head 
to please our little ones and confuses 
our sense of propriety. But Mr. 
Newell is far abler than the clown, 
for he stands upon his (artistic) head 
to please our little ones, and does 
not confuse our sense of propriety. 

To speak plainly, all the coloured 
pictures in these delightful books are 
"reversible," like Mr. Stockton's 
landscape. 

* "Topsys and sXAinj^ " (No. 2). By P. 
S. Newell. Coloured Illustrations. Oblong 
size (9 in. x 7 in.), paper boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
" Topsys and s(Ainj^ " (No. l). By the same 
Author and Artist. Uniform in style and 
reduced to 3s. 6d. net. 
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Thus, right side up, the legend 
runs : 

A wicked robber horseman charged 
upon a wood/and elf, 

and upside down : 

But found the little manikin could well 
defend himself 

while the picture duly changes its 
aspect. 

" Topsys and s^vJnJL, No. t," 
appeared at Christmas in 1893, 
whereupon arose a-chorus of chuckles 
from pleased reviewers. 

** Topsys and sLvjnjL, No. 2," has 
appeared as a Christmas book for 
this year of grace, and has met with 
an equally gratifying reception. 
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UNDER THE MOON.* 

OLD writers were of opinion 
that the moon governed by 
her influence peasants, sailors, 
iishermen, and all obscure persons ; 
and as the symbols of Mr. Yeats's 
poetry are taken almost wholly from 
the traditions and manners of the 
Connaught peasantry, he has selected 
the title " Under the Moon " for his 
forthcoming book. It will contain 
** The Wanderings of Oisin " and 
" The Countess Kathleen," corrected 
and partly rewritten, the best of the 
lyrics originally bound up with 
them, and also the more recent 
" Land of Heart's Desire " — in fact, 
all that he cares to preserve from 
his already published volumes. 
Mr. Yeats has written of the beauti- 

* The Collected Poems and Dramas of W. 
B. Yeats. Crown 8vo, cloth, with frontis- 
piece, 7s. 6d. net. 
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ful and singular legends of Ireland, 
not from any archaeological or pro- 
vincial ambition, but with the desire 
of moulding the universal substance 
of poetry into new shapes, and of 
interpreting, to the best of his power, 
the spirit of Ireland to itself. 
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THE BROWNIE MAN.* 

SUCH, in truth, is Mr. Palmer 
Cox. Others have seen land 
and water elves, hippogrifFs, 
goblins, and giants, but Mr. Cox 
has seen the Brownies. What is 
more, he is the only man alive wrho 
has made others see them. 

" How," says Fanny Ratti in a 
charming article — " how did the 
artist discover what the little crea- 
tures looked like ? He searched 
everywhere for information, in all 
the musty old books he could find 
that contained accounts of fairies or 
fairy-pictures ; but of course there 
were no photographs of the Brown- 
ies, as no one had ever seen them ; 
so he was obliged to make them 

* Works by Palmer Cox :-"The Brownies." 
Their Book. 3s. 6d. " Another Brownie 
Book." 38. 6d. " Brownies at Home." 6s. 
" Brownies Around the World." 6s. 
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according to his own idea of what 
a fun-loving, good-natured sprite 
miglit be. At first all the Brownies 
drawn by Mr. Cox were alike — 
round-faced, thin-legged little fellows 
wearing pointed caps. Soon he 
began to introduce the different 




personages. The Irishman was the 
first new figure seen in the gay 
company, and, in all the stories 
that followed, Mr. Cox continued 
to add new characters until the list 
has become almost full. Sometimes 
the characters would suggest ihem- 
Izoz) 
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selves to him ; sometimes an idea 
received from an admiring reader 
would be carried out. A few days 
after the verses in which the Brownie 
Indian appeared for the first time 
had been sent to press, the following 
queer request from a little chap in 
Dakota reached the artist : 

Dear Mr. Cox, — Please make a Brownie 
Indian with feathers. 

" To the little writer the feathers 
were the distinguishing mark of an 
Indian, for he lived among them, 
and was very familiar with their 
style of dress. When the boy dis- 
covered the Indian, made purposely 
to please him (he thought), and 
dressed in full war-costume with 
the desired feathers, his delight 
knew no bounds ; and another letter 
was written thanking the artist, and 
advising him to keep an eye on 'the 
i\tw member, because,' explained 
the boy, 'the Indian looks very 
savage, and might scalp the Dude 
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and spoil his complexion.' Another 
little bov, verv fond ot" horses, wanted 

mm ' 

a jockey Brownie/' 

Other children, we are told, 
wanted to know why there were no 
"girl Brownies,** bur Mr. Cox was 
unable to do more than sav that 
such Brownies never were, nor might 
be imagined by a faithful student of 
these little people. 
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ON THE CLIMBERS* 
GUIDES.* 

BY W. M. CONWAY. 

THE history of these little books 
is a long one. Many years 
ago, when I first began climb- 
ing in the Alps, though the explora- 
tion of the range was far advanced,, 
the literature of that exploration was 
in a chaotic state. It was almost 
impossible to tell, without great 
expenditure of labour in research,, 
what ascents had been made and 
what were yet to be done. Most 
ascents were indeed chronicled in 

* Under the joint editorship of W. Martin. 
Conway and Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 32mo, 
limp cloth, gilt lettered, pocket, flap and 
pencil, I OS. each : — "The Central Pennine 
Alps," '«The Eastern Pennine Alps,'* "The 
Lepontine Alps" (Simplon and Gothard), 
" The Central Alps of the Dauphiny,*' " The 
Chain of Mont Blanc," " The Adula Alps,'^ 
" The Mountains of Cogne." 
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the publications of one or the other 
of the dozen Alpine Clubs and 
Societies of Europe, or in books, 
magazine-articles, or merely letters 
to the press in the various European 
languages, but the process of hunting 
up the facts about a particular peak 
•or district was so lengthy and 
difficult, that few people under- 
took it. 

Having made Zermatt my climb- 
ing home for a series of years, I was 
led to construct for my own use a 
manuscript list of ascents recorded 
as having been made in the Zermatt 
district. The possession of this list 
enabled me easily to discover and 
■carry out, either myself or vica- 
riously, a number of- new ascents in 
a region at the time believed to be 
practically exhausted. I lent my 
manuscript volume one year to a 
friend, in whose luggage it was lost 
for some months, but when it ulti- 
mately returned to me I conceived 
that its future would be rendered 
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more secure by publication. At 
that time Mr. Coolidge was editing 
the Alpine Journal, and I was 
brought in contact with him in 
connection with my " New Expedi- 
tions." He, with his continual 
willingness to help, kindly lavished 
assistance on me, and I was thus 
enabled to add considerably to the 
completeness of my record. The 
result was the first Climbers' Guide 
ever produced. It was called the 
" Zermatt Pocket-Book," and was 
published at the expense of Lord 
Ranfurly, for in those days no 
publisher would look at it. 

The book had a slow sale, and 
was presently believed to be out of 
print. I saw it quoted at a guinea 
in second-hand catalogues in London 
when it was unsaleable at Zermatt 
for five francs ! Ultimately I de- 
stroyed the remainder and issued a 
new and revised edition in two 
volumes, to which the name was 
given "Climbers' Guide to the Pen- 
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nine Alps." In the meantime, in 
1887, Mr. Coolidge had, in colla- 
boration with two French friends, 
written and published in French a 
guide to the Dauphiny mountains^ 
He had helped me greatly in my 
new edition, which was double the 
size of the "Zermatt Pocket-Book,"' 
and we had collected a considerable 
mass of materials for the regions bor- 
dering on the Central Pennine group. 
Then it was that our present pub- 
lisher took up the series, which we 
saw our way to editing, and the 
various volumes of which have since 
appeared in rapid succession, thank& 
chiefly to Mr. Coolidge's energy and 
unique knowledge. 

By this means the literature of 
the Alps has been co-ordinated, as- 
far as certain regions are concerned.. 
Within a reasonable limit of time 
we now hope to behold the work 
completed for the whole Alpine 
range. Only those who have ac- 
quaintance with the mass of Alpine 
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literature can conceive the least idea 
of the mass of labour, not merely in 
the study but on the hillside, which 
these little volumes have cost. We 
have beea fortunate enough to enlist 
the help of valuable collaborators, 
and thus to advance the series more 
rapidly than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

W. M. Conway. 
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LOUIS BECKE.* 

BY LORD PEMBROKE. 

BORN at Port Macquarrie in 
Australia, where his father was- 
clerk of petty sessions, he was^ 
seized at the age of fourteen with 
an intense longing to go to sea. 
It is possible that he inherited this 
passion through his mother, for her 
father, Charles Beilby, who was 
private secretary to the Duke of 
Cumberland, invested a legacy that 
fell to him in a small vessel and 
sailed with his family to the then 
very new world of Australia. How- 
ever this may be, it was impossible 
to keep Louis Becke at home ; and, 
as an alternative, an uncle under- 
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By Reef and Palm." By Louis Becke^ 
With a Preface by the Earl of Pembroke. 
Vol. iii. of the Autonym Library, is. 6d, 
paper, 2s. cloth. 
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took to send him, and a brother 
two years older, to a mercantile 
house in California. His first 
voyage was a terrible one. There 
were no steamers, of course, in 
those days, and they sailed for San 
Francisco in a wretched old barque. 
For over a month they were drift- 
ing about the stormy sea between 
Australia and New Zealand a 
partially dismasted and leaking 
wreck. The crew mutinied — they 
had bitter cause to — and only after 
•calling at Rurutu in the Tubuai 
Group and obtaining fresh food did 
they permit the captain to resume 
command of the half-suHken old 
•craft. They were ninety days in 
reaching Honolulu, and another 
forty in making the Californian 
-coast. 

The two lads did not find the 
routine of a merchant's office at all 
to their taste ; and while the elder 
obtained employment on a cattle 
ranche, Louis, still faithful to the 
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^ea, got a berth as clerk in a steam- 
ship company, and traded to the 
Southern ports. In a year's time 
he had money enough to take 
passage in a schooner bound on a 
shark-catching cruise to Christmas 
and Palmyra Islands in the North 
Pacific. The life was a very rough 
one, and full of incident and adven- 
ture — which I hope he will relate 
^ome day. Returning to Honolulu, 
he fell in with an old man who had 
bought a schooner for a trading 
venture amongst the Western Caro- 
lines. Becke put in $i,ooo, and 
sailed with him as supercargo, he 
and the skipper being the only 
white men on board. He soon 
discovered that, though a good sea- 
man, the old man knew nothing of 
navigation. » In a few weeks they 
were among the Marshall Islands, 
and the captain went mad from 
•<ielirium tremens. Becke and the 
three native sailors ran the vessel into 
;a little uninhabited atoll, and for a 
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week had to keep the captain tied 
up to prevent his killing himself. 
They got him right at last and 
stood to the westward. On their 
voyage they were witnesses of a 
tragedy (in this instance fortunately 
not complete), on which the pitiless 
sun of the Pacific has looked down 
very often. They fell in with a 
big Marshall Island sailing canoe 
that had been blown out of sight of 
land, and had drifted six hundred 
miles to the westward. Out of 
her complement of seventy people, 
thirty were dead. They gave them 
provisions and water, and left them 
to make Strong's Island (Kusaie), 
which was in sight. Becke and 
the chief swore Marshall Island 
Bruderschaft with each other. Years 
afterwards, when he oame to live 
in the group, the chief proved his 
friendship in a signal manner. 

The cruise proved a profitable 
one, and from that time Mr. Becke 
determined to become a trader and 
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( to learn to know the people of 
every group of the Pacific ; and 
returning to California, he made 
for Samoa, and from thence to- 
Sydney. But at this time the 
Palmer River gold rush had just 
broken out in North Queensland,, 
and a brother who was a bank 
manager on the celebrated Charters 
Towers goldfields, invited him to 
come up, as every one seemed to be 
making his fortune. He wandered 
between the rushes for two years,, 
not making a fortune, but acquiring 
much useful experience, learning 
amongst other things the art of a 
blacksmith, and becoming a crack 
shot with a rifle. Returning to- 
Sydney, he sailed for the Friendly 
Islands (Tonga) in company with 
the king of Tonga's yacht — the 
Taufaahau, The Friendly Islanders- 
disappointed him (at which no one 
who knows them will wonder), and 
he went on to Samoa, and set up as- 
a trader oh his own account for 
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the first time. He and a Manhiki 
half-caste bought a cutter, and went^ 
into partnership, trading throughout 
the group. This was the time of 
Colonel Steinberger's brief tenure 
of power. The natives were fighting 
and the cutter was seized on two 
occasions. When the war was over 
he made a study of the language, 
and became a great favourite with 
the natives, as indeed seems to have 
been the case in most of the places 
he went to in Polynesia and^Mi- 
cronesia. From Samoa he was sent 
away in charge of a trading vessel 
under sealed orders to the Marshall 
Islands. These orders turned out 
to be to hand the vessel over to the 
notorious Captain " Bully " 'Hayes. 
(Some day he promises that he will 
give us the details of this very 
curious adventure.) He found 
Hayes awaiting him in his famous 
brig Leonora in Milli Lagoon. He 
handed over his charge and took 
passage with him in the brig 
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After some months cruising in the 
Carolines they were wrecked on 
Strong's Island (Kusaie). Hayes 
made himself the ruler of the island, 
and Mr. Becke and he had a bitter 
quarrel. The natives treated the 
latter with great kindness, built 
him a house, and gave him land on 
the lee side of the island, where he 
lived happily enough for five months. 
Hayes was captured by an English 
man-of-war, but escaped and went 
to Guam. Mr. Becke went back 
in the cruiser to the Colonies, and 
then again sailed for Eastern Poly- 
nesia, living in the Gamblers, 
Paumotus, and Easter and Pitcairn 
Islands. In this part of the ocean 
he picked up an abandoned French 
barque on a reef, floated her, and 
loaded her with cocoanuts, intending 
to sail her to New Zealand with a 
native crew, but thev went ashore 
in a hurricane and lost everything. 
Meeting with the managing partner 
of a Liverpool firm he took service 
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with them as a trader in the Ellice 
and Tokelau groups ; finally settling 
down as a residential trader. Then 
he took passage once more for the 
Carolines and was wrecked on Peru, 
one of the savage Gilbert . islands 
(lately annexed), losing every dollar 
that he possessed. He returned to 
Samoa and engaged as "recruiter " 
in the labour trade. He got badly 
hurt in an encounter with some 
natives and went to New Zealand 
to recover. Then he sailed to New 
Britain on a trading venture, and 
fell in with and had much to do 
with the ill-fated colonising expe- 
dition of the Marquis de Rayo in 
New Ireland. A bad attack of 
malarial fever, and a wound in the 
neck (labour recruiting or even 
trading among the blacks of Mela- 
nesia seems to have been a much 
less pleasant business than residence 
among the gentle brown folk of the 
Eastern Pacific) made him leave 
and return to the Marshall Islands, 
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where Lailik, the chief whom he 
had succoured at sea years before, 
made him welcome. He left on 
a fruitless quest after an imaginary 
guano island, and from then* until 
two years ago he has been living on 
various islands in both the North 
and South Pacific, leading what he 
calls " a wandering and lonely but 
not unhappy existence," " Lui," 
as they call him, being a man both 
liked and trusted by the natives 
from lonely Easter Island to the 
far-away Pellews. During one of 
his visits to the Colonies he married 
a young Irish lady, a daughter of 
Colonel Maunsell of H.M. nth 
Regiment, by whom he has two 
children. For the last two years 
he has been living in Australia and 
contributing South Sea stories to 
the Colonial papers. He is still in 
the prime of life, and whether he 
will now remain within the bounds 
of civilisation, or whether some day 
he will return to his wanderings as 
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Odysseus is fabled to have done in 
his old age, I fancy that he hardly 
knows himself. But when once 
the charm of a wild roving life has 
got into a man's blood, the trammels 
of civilisation are irksome and its 
atmosphere is hard to breathe. 

It will be seen from this all-too- 
condensed sketch of Mr. Becke's 
career that he knows the Pacific 
as few men alive or dead have ever 
known it. He is one of the rare 
men who have led a very wild life 
and have the culture and talent 
necessary to give some account of 
it. As a rule, the men who know 
don*t write, and the men who write 
don't know. 

In connection with Becke's work this letter 
from Crockett to his publisher and a comment 
by the Earl of Pembroke are of interest : — 

"November 25, 1894. 
** Also a cloth copy of ' Reef and Palm ' 
for my Library. I bought one on my way 
here, and tossed it out of the window when I 
came to the vengeance of some devil called 
Macy O'Shea. For the love of good litera- 
ture tell Eecke not to do these horrors any 
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more. They damn a ^ook as good story- 
telling. The effect of flogging is as inex- 
cusable (and as easy to get) as killing a child 
by torture. The man did the horror, no doubt, 
but it should not be written. But for the rest 
I like Becke. He tastes to me like Valtelline 
wine — rich of the soil, heady, rough j a 
vintage to be improved by keeping. I like 
all he writes and want more j it is my kind 
of reading. But he must learn that flogging, 
death of children, &c., are deadly things in a 
book of art. 'Tis a well-wishing and admiring 
brother tale-teller who writes out of sincere 
desire that the brave heart which wrote these 
things miy take note of what he feels. 

*»S. R. Crockett." 

** November 28, 1894. 
"Dear Mr. Unwin, — I am glad Mr. 
Crockett liked Becke's stories, for he is a 
delightful writer. I understand his criticism 
and sympathise with it, but I have reasons 
(which he probably has not) for feeling that 
Mr. Macy O'Shea's portrait was necessary 
to make the gallery complete. 

"Beachcombers are not all Beckes or 
Brantley.s or Challises. It would be well 
for the natives if they were. 

" Sincerely yours, 

"Pembroke." 
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HERMANN SUDERMANN 
is undoubtedly one of the 
most prominent German 
writers of the present day. He is 
still a comparatively young man — 
he was born in 1857 in a small 
village of East Prussia — and has as 
yet produced no very great number 
of works ; but from the first the 
productions of his pen stamped him 
as a literary genius, and placed him 
in the front rank of contemporary 
writers of fiction. He belongs dis- 
tinctly to the modern school — to 
the realists, and in a measure to the 
pe&simists ; but his realism never 
becomes repulsive, and his pessimism 
is always relieved by a saving ray of 

* " The Wish." A Novel. By Hermann 
Sudermann. Translated by Lily Henkel. 
With Biographical Introduction by Elizabeth 
Lee. Crown Svo, cloth, 68. 
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hope for erring humanity. He is a 
writer who combines rare power with 
wonderful simplicity of style, and 
has the gift of bringing scenes so 
vividly before the reader that his 
books, once read, are not easily for- 
gotten. His novels are: "Frau 
Sorge," '*Geschwister," " Katzensteg," 
"Iolanthc*s Hochzeit,'' "Es War." 
His plays: " Ehre," "Heimath," 
" Sodom*s Ende," and " Schmetter- 
lingsschlacht.'* The present work, 
" The Wish," is the second of two 
novels contained in the volume en- 
titled " Geschwister " (" Brothers and 
Sisters "). The first novel deals with 
the tragic love of two brothers for 
the same woman ; in " The Wish " 
the same theme is presented, but re- 
versed — that is, two sisters love the 
same man. Olga, the younger girl, 
in her zeal for the. welfare of her 
beloved sister Martha, and full of 
the romantic fervour of youth, takes 
upon herself the r^/e of " guardian 
angel," and brings about the mar- 
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riage of Martha with Robert Hel- 
linger. Too late she recognises 
that all the love with which she 
has in her imagination imbued 
Martha's every act and thought 
towards Robert, has its origin in 
her own heart, and that she herself 
passionately loves her sister's hus- 
band. Martha falls ill, and, as Olga 
sits watching by her bedside, a long- 
ing wish that she might die creeps 
into her soul. Martha docs die, and 
Olga, haunted by the memory of 
that cruel wish, feels as if she had 
in truth murdered her sister ; so 
that when, finally, Robert — who has 
also recognised that he has loved 
Olga all along — asks her to be his 
wife, she does not dare to taste of 
the happiness which seems to be 
awaiting her. She first refuses him, 
then her passion masters her and she 
consents; but that same night, the 
horror of her guilt arising anew 
before her, she takes poison. In 
a letter to her old friend the phy- 
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sician, she bequeaths to him her 
diary, in which she has set down 
the confession of her love for Robert, 
her wish for her sister's death — the 
outcome of this love — and finally 
her resolve to expiate her guilt by 
death. 
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CAPTAIN M. H. HAYES.* 

HAVING devoted a large por- 
tion of my life to the study 
of horses on the racecourse, 
" between the flags," in the hunting- 
field, stable, sick-box, and elsewhere, 
and having found that the acquisi- 
tion of such knowledge was ex- 
tremely difficult, I thought that an 
account of my experiences in that 
pursuit might lighten the labours of 
others who were in the same quest. 
Besides, I had written so many 
teaching books about horses, from 
which vsrorks I had as far as possible 
excluded personal experiences, tliat I 
believed their readers might like to 
know what manner of man was the 

* " Among Men and Horses." By Captain 
M. H. Hayes, author of " The Points of a 
Horse," &c. With portraits and other illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, i vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth, 168. 
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author who ventured to pose as an 
instructor. In this attempt I hoped 
to follow, even if at a very long 
interval, in the footsteps of Hugh 
Miller, who has told us in " My 
Schools and Schoolmasters " the en- 
trancing story of how he learned 
geology. A roving if not an ad- 
venturous disposition, and a Bohe- 
mianism common, perhaps, to many 
other Irishmen, prompted me to 
wander. Tired of soldiering, racing 
and chasing in India, and studying 
veterinary science in England, I 
made several tours through various 
parts of the world with the object 
of acquiring more knowledge about 
horses and of seeing new phases of 
life. To pay my expenses and to 
put myself in touch with the horse- 
loving public wherever I went, I 
lectured on, and taught practically, 
the science-art of breaking in horses, 
with entire success. My work, 
besides being exciting and remunera- 
tive, afforded me the desired ex- 
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pcrience, and introduced me to a 
far greater number of men who 
cared about horses than I could 
ever have possibly met had I travelled 
as a mere globe-trotter. Horses 
have mixed themselves up so inti- 
mately with my life and with that 
of my friends, that, when writing 
about them, I had to include men 
whom I had met. 

Besides the comfort of being able 
to pay my hay and corn bill by 
means of *' Among Men and Horses," 
its publication will save me in the 
future a lot of trouble. Having 
settled down, after my travels, in 
England for two years, out of which 
I have had a couple of seasons' 
hunting at Melton Mowbray (on 
raw three and four-year-olds, it is 
true, but, all the same, with the 
firm resolve to " be with them "), 
the old wandering fit has got hold 
of me again. Formerly, when I 
came to some town, say, in the 
Transvaal or the North of China, 
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I had to give lengthy personal ex- 
planations to the local newspaper 
people and others who wanted to 
know all about the new-comer. This 
dry and monotonous task is now a 
thing of the past ; for, when I again 
run the show in foreign parts, I shall 
place in the hands of my kind in- 
quirers, "Among Men and Horses," 
and ask them to read it. 
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THERE was absolutely nothing 
Mephistophclian about the 
conception of this volume, 
black as it is. It originated in a 

* " Lives of Twelve Bad Men : Original 
Studies of Eminent Scoundrels." By Various 
Hands. Edited by Thomas Seccombe, M.A. 
<Balliol College, Oxford). Fully illustrated. 
Demy 8 vo, cloth, price i6s. Contents. — Pre- 
face. I. James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell 
536-1578), by G. Gregory Smith. 2. Sir 
Edward Kelley, Necromancer (1555-1595)1 
by A. F. Pollard. 3. Matthew Hopkins, 
Witchfinder (i 599-1647), by J. O. Jones. 

4. George Jeffreys, Unjust Judge (1648-1689), 
by W. A. J. Archbold. 5. Titus Oates, 
Perjurer (1649-1705), by Thomas Seccombe. 
6. Simon Eraser, Lord Lovat (1667- 1747), 
by J. W. Allen. 7. Col. Francis Charteris, 
Libertine (1675-1732), by Arthur Vincent. 

5. Jonathan Wild, Thieftaker (l 682-1725), 
by Arthur Vincent. 9. James Maclaine, The 
Gentleman Highwayman (1724-1750), by G. 
Thorn Drury. 10. George Robert Fitz- 
jrerald, Fighting Fitzgerald (1748-1786), by 
G. Le G. Norgate. 11. Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright, Poisoner (1794-1852), by A. 
G. Allen. 12. Edward Kelly, Bushranger 
(1855-1880), by J. W. Allen, Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. Index. 
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discussion of the merits — and defects 
— of a biographical series. Twelve 
great English statesmen were being 
subjected to biographical inquiry. 
How edifying to have a series of 
Twelve English Rascals ! Now that 
literature seems so rapidly dissolving 
itself into series, it was natural that 
the idea of a series should precede 
that of a book. The topic was 
voted instructive. A political par- 
tisan who was present was rapidly 
convinced that the present age could 
afford enough examples-to-avoid to 
fill several dozen scarlet volumes. 
The names of various eminent 
statesmen and one very eminent 
modern divine were freely bandied 
about, and the idea afforded a suf- 
ficiently entertaining topic for the 
duration of perhaps one-third of a 
cigar after dinner. On the door- 
step, where ideas proverbially ger- 
minate, it occurred. Twelve British 
Blackguards would make twelve bad 
books, but might they not make one 
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good one ? The monotony of 
monthly parts, the silliness of series, 
is well avoided. We have read 
** Lives of Twelve Good Men" with 
gratitude, and now, without im- 
piety, we would redress the balance 
by submitting the Lives of Twelve 
Wicked, or, more epigrammatically, 
" Twelve Bad Men." It is true 
that lives of criminals are hack- 
neyed. There is Captain Charles 
Johnson, a very Plutarch of New- 
gate, but he wrote as long ago as 
1734. Knapp and eke Baldwin, 
Wilson, Caulfield, Lucas, Granger, 
have all chronicled crime with a 
credulous assiduity worthy of a 
better cause. But to concentrate 
the resources of modern research 
upon the careers of a few select 
miscreants, surely this was an idea 
that presented a certain amount or 
novelty. At any rate the title was 
deemed worthy of the effort. I 
recognised that every one would 
quarrel with my selection of scoun- 
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drels, so I determined to leave as 
much as possible to evolution. 

In accordance with this sage pre- 
vision no undue haste was exercised. 
A large number of meritorious 
villains were interviewed, but they 
dwindled as rapidly as the competi- 
tors for the office of public execu- 
tioner when the rigour of the con- 
ditions (laid down in the preface) 
was ascertained. I may perhaps be 
allowed to emphasise the fact that 
no idea was entertained of holding a 
brief for the worst men to be found 
by a diligent search through English 
history. '* The twelve are not vir- 
tuous/' as one of our critics candidly 
confesses. To quarrel v/ith them 
because they are not the worst 
possible is somewhat beside the 
mark. And how is one to decide 
on the right or respective propor- 
tion of original sin ? The anthro- 
pometric system of measurements 
for criminals has been applied just 
three centuries too late for our pur- 
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pose, and in its absence every one 
differs as to who should have been 
and who should not have been in our 
galere. And after all, our object was 
not to illustrate the ethical meaning 
of such an ambiguous term as bad, 
which is held by many to be merely 
the negative quality of a superior 
and enlightened self-interest. Our 
vocation was rather to illustrate from 
ancient sources by modern m>2thods 
the lives of a series of undoubted 
scoundrels, whose careers rendered 
them as susceptible as possible of 
picturesque and at the same time ot 
various treatment. To cavil at some 
of the editor's selections, as certain 
critics have done, for not being bad 
enough, must therefore be regarded 
as a superfluous effort of critical 
humour; nor has reflection solved the 
problem of how the comparatively 
virtuous characters among the twelve 
should be replaced. It was early 
determined to exclude primeval 
ruffians such as King John or Mor- 
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timer, or debatable subjects like 
Tyrconnell, Sunderland, the Duke of 
Marlborough, or Charles II. And 
then opinions differ so entirely on 
the qualities of virtues — or vices. 
A professed historian and Fellow of 
All Souls, Oxford, has but the other 
day pronounced King John and 
Charles II. to be among the greatest 
and most patriotic of our kingly 
line, while " Good Queen Bess " is 
by the same author held up for 
every kind of contumely and moral 
reprobation. If we turn to the 
suggestions proffered by our critics, 
the youngest and most omniscient 
of their order have failed to render 
us much assistance. The only posi- 
tive suggestions that have rewarded 
our investigations are these : Sun- 
derland (who was at an early stage 
considered and dismissed), Macnally 
(whose omission is explained in the 
preface — an inexpensive suggestion 
this),. Redpath and Sadleir, and Hig- 
gins, the Sham Squire. To replace 
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such a breezy and entertaining 
rascal as Ned Kelly by sordid and 
commonplace rogues like Redpath 
or Sadleir is unworthy of a moment's 
deliberation. There remains Fran- 
cis Higgins, the Sham Squire, in- 
former and demirep, a disagreeable 
combination of Macnally and Char- 
teris, whose substitution for Fitz- 
gerald might have perhaps deserved 
more consideration than we can 
claim to have given it, though Hig- 
gins's name was down on the editor's 
black list. 

The editor's task was greatly 
facilitated by the selection of sym- 
pathetic writers, if such a term may 
be used without ambiguity. Yet 
was some recension needed. The 
indiscretions of Colonel Charteris 
were a source of considerable mental 
anxiety. A discourse upon the 
genesis of witchcraft was held by 
the editor to be a superfluous intro- 
duction to a memoir of Hopkins, 
and, similarly, a long disquisition 
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upon the state of parties in 1678, 
inserted in the very middle of the 
life of Titus Oates, had to be re- 
morselessly sawn out. But the 
work of editing had its compensa- 
tions. The perusal and re-perusal 
of the adventures of Ned Kelly was 
a source of genuine entertainment, 
and, if an editor may be allowed ta 
express such a predilection, the 
biography of Jonathan Wild the 
Great was a source of unalloyed, • 
though instructive, diversion. When 
one reaches the end of it one fully 
shares the writer's regret that tradi- 
tion, which has brought down so 
much that is useless and unedifying, 
has not preserved a more exact 
record of Jonathan and his gang. 
The greatest research was naturally 
expended upon the lives of the his- 
torical characters, such as Bothwell, 
Sir Edward Kelley, Jeffreys, Oates, 
and Lovat, of whom neither Kelley 
nor Oates had ever found a serious 
practical biographer before. 
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Though these lives were delibe- 
rately, and fortunately, undertaken 
without a thought of edification, or 
the reverse, their moral tendency is 
such as moral champions like Doctor 
Johnson and Archdeacon Paley could 
not have failed to warmly approve. 
As Mr. Wilde would say, the moral 
is so obvious as to be positively 
perplexing. With all respect, the 
editor's selection for this purpose is 
much more fortunate than that of 
Suetonius. From these pages, much 
more plainly than from the "Lives 
of the Twelve Ccesars," it is apparent 
that wickedness, like war, only pays 
in the rarest possible cases, and 
under extraordinary conditions. Our 
shrewd sinners were practically all 
of them disastrous and spectacular 
failures ; and it is somewhat to the 
credit of the world that their failures 
should have been, generally speak- 
ing, due to their having under- 
estimated the incomprehensible force 
*' that makes for righteousness." 
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MR. GILDER'S POETRY.* 

MR. GILDER has been an emi- 
nently successful editor, and 
has made a great magazine 
(The Century) an educational force of 
high and permanent value ; he has 
been active in many efforts for better 
social, political, and educational 
conditions ; his heart and his hand 
have been committed to a variety 
of reforms ; he has had no small 
share in recognising and forwarding 
that renaissance of art felt in all 
parts of the country, but specially 
noticeable in the enrichment of the 
architecture and memorials of his 
city. It would seem as if the energy 
and vigour involved in so many 

* "Five Books of Song." By Richard 
Watson Gilder. Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 
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activities would drain a man of that 
freshness of spirit and sentiment 
which is the very soul of poetry ; 
as if so close and constant a contact 
with concrete things would take the 
bloom off the imagination. 

But Mr. Gilder's verse, though 
possibly diminished in bulk, has 
gained rather than lost by immer- 
sion in affairs ; it reveals, even under 
these conditions, a quality of detach- 
ment which, in a man of narrower ac- 
tivities, might have become spiritual 
isolation. This volume discloses a 
nature which is both sensitive and 
strenuous ; a mind which, despite a 
strong dash of fantasy, has a hardy 
endurance. It would not be easy to 
find a volume of modern verse less 
touched by the materialism of the 
time than this; nor one in which 
pure sentiment is more definitely 
and persistently expressed. Nor 
would it be easy to find a body of 
verse more deeply committed to the 
highest ethical standards and more 
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free from that tendency to mere 
sensuousncss to which some of our 
younger poets have fallen prey. 

Mr. Gilder is at his best when 
his verse breathes those emotions 
which belong to individual rather 
than to universal experience ; when 
he sings of love, loss, sorrow, regret, 
and longing. He always touches 
these themes with simple purity ; 
he sometimes touches them with a 
deep and tender art. His temper is 
at times genuinely romantic, and his 
verse, in such moods, has true sug- 
^estiveness. This quality, as well 
as other characteristics of his style, 
is illustrated in a sonnet which has 
been very widely read : — 



** What is a sonnet ? 'Tis thie pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-ofF murmuring 

sea; 
A precious jewel carved most curiously; 
It is a little picture painted well. 
What is a sonnet ? 'Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet's hidden ecstasy ; 
A two-edged sword, a star, a song — ah 

me ! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 
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This was the flame that shook with Dante & 
breath ; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare's 
shadow falls j 
A sea this is — beware who ventureth ! 
For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 
Mid-ocean deep to the sheer mountain, 
walls." 

The long poems in this volume 
are few, and even those few can be 
called long only by contrast with 
the mass of poems in which they 
are set. For Mr. Gilder's verse is- 
entirely lyrical ; very little is elabo- 
rated ; it is mainly a cry, a prayer, 
a glimpse, an impression. The note 
of feeling is deepest, as it must 
always be in true lyrical poetry ; it 
is often intense ; it frequently finds- 
words which are felicitous, melo- 
dious, effective. One is conscious- 
throughout of the artist tempera- 
ment, the poetic mood, the singerV 
sensitiveness to bits of colour, flashes 
of light under dark skies, tones that 
stir, voices that set the imagination 
free,suddeninsights,swift inspirations. 
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GEORGE R. SIMS.* 

THE author in "a modest pre- 
face" to his book, "Dagonet 
on our Islands," says : " I do 
not think, having gone carefully 
over the proofs, that this is the best 
guide-book to the British Islands 
that has ever been written. Some 
of them are not even mentioned. 
But I have personally visited all the 
places I have described, and as my 
notes upon them have been, in 
nearly every instance, reproduced 
locally for the benefit of the native, 
it occurred to me that I might as 
well reproduce them generally for 
the benefit of the visitor. No 
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Dagonet on our Islands." A Referee 
Record of Journeys in the Channel Islands, 
the Isle of Man, the Scilly Isles, the Isle of 
Wight, and the Isle of Dogs. By George R. 
Sims. (Uniform with " Happy though 
Married.") 8vo, paper, is. 
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traveller who visits the islands men- 
tioned should go without putting 
this little book in his portmanteau. 
If he takes it with him it will be 
greatly to his advantage — and mine. 
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A. TEIXEIRA DE 
MATTOS.* 

FIFTEEN years ago a group of 
young men wrought what may 
be called the Dutch Lite- 
rary Revolution. Their object was 
to destroy the industry of writing 
fiction, which had at that time 
attained abnormal proportions, and 
to restore the art of the novelist,, 
which had been allowed to fall into 
abeyance. From that time to this 
these young men — they are still 
young — have striven steadfastly with 
this purpose in view, with the result 
that the old machine-made novel 
is practically dead and has made 
way for the live, modern work of 
artists writing for love of their art, 

* " Majesty." A Novel. By Louis. 
Couperus, Author of " Ecstasy." Translated 
from the Dutch by A. Teixeira de Matto» 
and Ernest Dowson. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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writing because they have something 
to say, not because they have some- 
thing that they wish to sell. The 
battle — vehement and violent while 
it lasted — is now over, and the 
iighters have been accepted at their 
worth. There was one among them 
— Louis Couperus — who did not 
fight, the only one, perhaps, who 
wrote no criticism of other men*s 
work ; but during all this troubled 
period he worked, and the very 
beauty of the art he produced 
•did more to further the cause he 
and his companions had at heart 
than all their academical warfare. 
His novels have all been translated 
into English, many into French and 
■German ; and their unique and ex- 
quisite charm has become European. 
In Holland Louis Couperus' reputa- 
tion stands higher than that of any 
other of the modern novelists. Here, 
in England, " The Footsteps of 
Fate " and " Eline Vere " aroused 
the interest, and " Ecstasy '* the 
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admiration, of every cultured reader 
of fiction. I am convinced that a 
yet better reception awaits the 
present issue of " Majesty." 

In "Majesty" the author has 
succeeded, as no other has yet even 
attempted, in picturing the inner life 
of kings. It is a book written 
without the phantasy of Mr. Anthony 
Hope's work or the — dare I say ? — 
flippancy of Alphonse Daudet's. 
Deep sympathy with the sorrows 
of " their poor Majesties " gleams 
through every line of this book ;. 
and yet the spirit of the writer 
is in no sense partisan. For the 
sensitivism is purely objective ; and 
in this laying aside of all personal 
feeling, in this abnegation of his 
own point of view, and also in the 
subtlety of his psychological analysis, 
Louis Coperus almost proves himself 
a disciple of the modern French 
naturalists. But it is in the matter 
of style that he rises above them : 
the exquisite, delicate style, the 
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sheer beauty of word and phrase, 
that are unequalled among the latter- 
day writers of the Continent. For 
which reason the translating of this 
book has been to me a labour of love 
and a delight, and I look back to 
the hours passed in the intimacy of 
this work as among the happiest 
that I could hope to spend. 
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MORE than any other Califor- 
nian of the past or.prcsent is 
Mr. Muir qualified by know- 
ledge, sympathy, and personal ex- 
perience, combined with the habit 
of scientific observation and the gift 
of a poetic style, to write a mono- 
graph on what he pronounces the 
*' most divinely beautiful " of all the 
mountain chains he has seen. For 
a quarter of a century the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains have been his 
haunt in summer, often in winter 
too. "Going to the mountains'* 
is to him " like going home " ; 
sometimes, even as the bees and 
butterflies, he is *' too richly and 
homogeneously joy-filled to be cap- 
able of partial thought " ; at other 

* '* Mountains of California." By John 
Muir. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
78. 6d. 
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times he finds, in regard to the 
influence of these surroundings, that 
" instead of producing a dissipated 
condition, the mind is fertilised 
and stimulated and developed like 
sun-fed plants." He is his own 
guide and cook ; his outfit consists 
of a bag o{ bread, a package of 
tea, a cup, an ice-axe. No need 
of blankets or hammocks where 
one can, in the meadows, lie down 
almost anywhere. " And what glo- 
rious botanical beds I had ! " he ex- 
claims. "Oftentimes on awaking I 
would find several new species lean- 
ing over me and looking me full in the 
face, so that my studies would begin 
before rising." In the higher regions 
there are natural pine thickets, or 
one can make beds of the boughs of 
the red fir, compared with which, 
" even in the matter of sensuous 
ease, any combination of cloth, steel- 
springs, and feathers seems vulgar" : in 
these alone one can enjoy the " clear, 
deathlike sleep of the tired moun- 
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taineer/' The pine thickets, where 
the branches form a roof overhead 
and are bent down around the sides,. 
" are the best bed-chambers the high 
mountains afford — snug as squirrel- 
nests, well ventilated, full of spicy- 
odours, and with plenty of wind- 
played needles to sing one to sleep.** 
In the highest regions he takes a 
hint from the animals and their 
choice of the dwarf pine as a 
dormitory: "During stormy nights- 
I have often camped snugly beneath 
the interlacing arches of this little 
pine. The needles, which have 
accumulated for centuries, make 
fine beds — a fact well known to- 
other mountaineers, such as deer 
and wild sheep, who paw out oval 
hollows and lie beneath the larger 
trees in safe and comfortable con- 
cealment." 

These details regarding the au- 
thor's personal habits are scattered 
incidentally throughout the book. 
Mr. Muir never poses like Thoreau^ 
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whom he otherwise resembles in his 
worship of nature and intimacy with 
wild animals ; he keeps his per- 
sonality in the background, nor does 
he, like Thoreau, constantly drag in 
human analogies and moralisings on 
man and his ways. The beauties 
and sublimities of the California 
mountains have for him such an 
absorbing fascination that man is 
crowded out, and even the writer 
usually disappears from sight. We 
have here nature pure and unadul- 
terated, in chapters on the chain as 
a whole, the glaciers, the snow, the 
passes, the glacier lakes, the glacier 
meadows, the forests, the Douglas 
squirrel, wind-storms in the forests, 
the river floods, Sierra thunderstorms, 
the water-ouzel, wild sheep, the 
foothills, the bee pastures — sixteen 
chapters, each a gem of landscape 
or animal painting. 

Mr. Muir believes that the Yose- 
mite Valley was once a lake, and 
that it was carved originally, like all 
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the Sierra scenery, by the ice which 
in the last glacial age covered this 
region perhaps more than a mile in 
average depth. The glaciers carved 
the mountain sides and the passes, 
and in gradually receding they left the 
glacier lakes, whose place, again, was 
taken by the glacier meadows, looking 
smooth as cultivated lawns, yet with- 
out their " painful, licked, nipped, 
repressed appearance " ; for their 
graceful grasses and flowers respond 
to the caresses o^ every breeze. 
Until the discovery of the Black 
Mountain Glacier by Mr. Muir in 
1 87 1, it was not known that there 
were any glaciers left in the Sierra. 
Now it is known they exist all the 
way down from the great Muir 
Glacier, in Alaska, with its two 
hundred tributaries, to the much 
smaller ones of the Sierra, Mount 
Shasta having three. The highest 
of all the peaks, nevertheless. Mount 
Whitney, has not been able to pre- 
serve any of its ice-rivers from the 
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rays of the southern sun, even at its 
altitude of 14,898 feet. Summer 
after summer did Mr. Muir hunt for 
new glaciers, driving in stakes to 
measure their rate of motion, which 
he found to be very slow^ — in the 
Maclure Glacier only an inch a day, 
whereas that of the Muir Glacier in 
Alaska is from five to ten feet. 
The lowest Sierra glacier is at an 
elevation of 9,500 feet. 
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imperial z6mo, 6s. Presentation Edition, 7s. 6d« 

Faint, yet Pursuing. Square imperial i6mo, 6$. 
Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

The Five Talents of Woman. Popular Edition, 
3s. 6d. ^ Square imperial i6mo, 6s. Presenta* 
' tion Edition, 7s. 6d. 

How to be Happy Though Married. Presentation 
Edition, 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, paper covers, is. 

"Manners Makyth Man." Presentation Edition 
TS. 6d. Square imperial i6mo, 6s. PopuUu 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

The Sunny Days of Youth. Square imperial x6mo. 
cloth, 6s. Presentation Edition, 7s. 6d. 

HARRIS. Daddy Jake the Runaway. By 
Joel Chandler Harris ("Uncle Remus")- 
3s. 6d. 

1 1 ARRISON. Introductory Studies in Greek 
Art. By Jane £. Harrison. 7s. 6d. 

HARRISON AND MacCOLL. Greek Vase 
Paintings. Introduction and Descriptions. By 
J. E. Harrison and D. S. MacColu 3xs. 6d. 
nett. 

HAYES. Among Men and Horses. By Cap- 
tain H. M. Hayes. x6s. 

HERBERT. The Temple. By George 
Herbert. With Introductory Essay by J. 
Henry Shorthocsb. 5s. 

HODGSON. Vignettes. By Geraldinb 
Hodgson, xs. 6d. . .^ 
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HORTON. Works by R. F. Horton, M.A., 
D.D. 

Inspiration and the Bible. 3s. 6d. 

Revelation and the Bible. 7s. 6d. 

Verbum Dei : Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching 
for 1893. 5s. 

HUMPHREY. The Queen at Balmoral. By 
Frank Pope Humphrey. 5s. 

INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES, The. 
Demy z2mo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

I. The Shifting of the Fire. 
3. A Phantom from the East. 

3. Jean de Kerdren. 

4. Poor Lady Massey. 

5. A Constant Lover. 

6. Stories from Garshin. 

7. Tiari : a Tahitian Romance. 

8. Hugh Darville. 
g. Theories. 

za Lady Perfecta. 

zz. Mrs. Thomdale's Cousin. 

Z3. Time and the Player. 

JESSOPP. Works by Rev. Augustus Jessopp, 
D.D. 

Arcady : for Better for Worse. 3s. 6d. 
The Coming of the Friars. 3s. 6d. 
Random Roaming. 7s. 6d. 
Studies by a Recluse. 7s. .6d. 
The Trials of a Country P^ursoB 7$. 6d. 
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JEWETT. The Bunny Stories for Young 
People. By John Howard Jewbtt. 5s. 

JOHNSON AND BUEL. BatUes and Leaders 
of the American Civil War. By Robert 
U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel. Four 

volumes. £s Ss« 

JUSSERAND. Works by J. J. Tdsserand. 
The English Novel ia the Time of Shakespeare. 

3ZS. 

English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages(XIVth 
Century). 7s. 6d. 

A French Ambassador at the Court of Charles II. 

X2S. 

Piers Plowman, 1363-1399, zas. Also a Fine 
Edition on Japan Paper, azs. nett. 

KEAN. Among the Holy Places. By Rev. 
James Kean, M.A., B.D. 7s. 6d. 

LIVES OF TWELVE BAD MEN. Original 
Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. By Various 
Hands. Edited by Thomas Sbccombb. 

Illustrated, x6s. 

"LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES, The, 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illns. 
trated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, s^t edges, 
3s. 6d. Six vols, in nandsome box. axs. 

X. Leaders of Men. 

3. Wise Words and Loving Deeds* 

3. Master Missionaries. 

4. Labour and Victory. 

5. Heroic Adventure. 

6. Great Minds in Art* 

7. Good Men and True. 

8. The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffiu* 

9. Famous Musical Composers. 
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MERMAID SERIES, The : The Best Plays 
of the Old Dramatists. Literal Reproductions 
of the ^ Old Text. Post 8vo, each volume 
containing about 500 pages, and an etched 
Frontbpiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

I. The Best Pla]^ of Christopher Marlowe. 
a. The Best Plays of Thomas Otway. 

3. The Best Plays of John Ford. 

4. and 5. The Best Plays of Thomas Massinger. 

6. The Best Plays of Thomas Heywooii. 

7. The Complete Plays of William Wycherley. 

8. Nero and other Plays. 

9. and 10. The Best Plays of Beaumont and 

Fletcher. 

11. The Complete Plays of William Congreve. 

12. The Best Plays of Webster and Tourneur. 

13. .ind 14. The Best Plays of Thomas Middlccon. 

15. The Best Plays of James Shirley. 

16. The Best Plays of Thomas Dekker. 

17. The Best Plays of Ben Jonson (Vol. I.). 

18. The Complete Plays of Richard Steele. 

MOFFAT. The Lives of Robert and Mary 
Moffat. By their Son, John Smith Moffat. 
7s. 6d. 

NORMAN. The Real Japan. By Henry 
Norman. 3s. 6d. 

OGLE. The Marquis d'Argenson. By 
Arthur Ogle. 6s. 

PENNELL. Works by Joseph and Eliza- 
beth RoBiN-s Penneli.. 

Our Sentimental Journey. 3s. 6d. 
Play in Provence. 6s. 
To Gtpsyland. 6s. 
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PSEUDONYM LIBRARY, The. 24mo, 
paper covers, xs. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 

I. Mademoiselle Ixe. 

a. The Story of Eleanor Lambert. 

3. A Mystery of the Campagna, &c. 

4. The School of Art. 

5. Amaryllis. 

6. The Hotel d'Angleterre. 

7. A Russian Priest. 

6. Some Emotions and a Moral • 

9. European Relations. 

10. John Sherman, and Dhoya. 

11. Through the Red-Litten Windows. 

12. Green Tea. 

13. Heavy Laden, and Old-Fashioned Folk, 
f 4. Makar's Dream. 

1 3. A New England Cactus. 

16. The Herb of Love. 

17. The General's Daughter. 
iS. The Saghalien Convict. 

19. Gentleman Upcott's Daughter. 

20. A Splendid Cousin. 

21. Colette. 

22. Ottilie. 

23. A Study in Temptadons. 

24. The Cruise of the " Wild Duck.' 

25. Squire Hellman. 

26. A Father of Six, and an Occasional Holiday. 

27. The Two Cotmtesses. 
98. The Sinner's Comedy. 
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PSEUDONYM LIBRARY, The {conHnued). 

29. Cavalleria Rusticana. 

30. The Passing of a Mood. 
3x. God's Will. 

3a. Dream Life and Real Life. 

33. The Home of the Dragon. 

34. A Bundle of Life. 

35. Mimi's Marriage. 

36. The Rousing of Mrs. Potter. 

37. A Study in Colour. 

38. The Hon. Stanbury. 

39. The Shen's Pigtail 

4a Young Sam and Sabina. 

41. The Silver Christ. By Ouida. 

<2UEVED0. Pablo de Segovia. Bv Fran- 
cisco DE QuEVEDO. Illustrated witn over 100 
Drawings by Daniel Vierge. £^ Z3s. 6d. 
nett. 

RADFORD. Shylock and Others. By G. 
H. Radford. 5s. 

RECIPES FOR THE MILLION. 2s. 6d. 

REFORMER'S BOOK-SHELF, The. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each vol. 

I. The English Peasant : His Past and Present. 
By B icHARD Heath. 

a. The Labour Movement. By L. T. Hobhouse, 
M.A. Preface by R. B. Haldane, M.P. 

3. Sixty Years Oi an Agitator's Life. By Geo. 

Jacob Holyoake. 2 vols. 

4. Bamford's Passages in the Life of a Radical. 

Edited by Henry Dunckley (*' Verax "). 
a vols. 

5. House ot Lords. By T. A. Spalding. 

€. The Economic Interpretation of History. By 
Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
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VAN RENSSELAER. Works by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer. 

English Cathedrals. Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennbll. — Also an Edition de Luxe, in » 
vols. Price £6 6s. nett. 

Hand- Book of English Cathedrals. los. ^d. 

ROBINSON. The Pharaohs of the Bondage 
and the Exodus. By the Rev. Charles S. 
Robinson, D.D., LL.D. ss. 

ROBINSON. Some Country Sights and 
Sounds. By Phil Robinson. 6s. 

ROSS. Three Generations 4?f Englishwomen. 
By Janet Ross. 7s. 6d. 

RUNCIMAN. Side- Lights. By the late 
James Runciman. ss. 

RUTHERFORD. The Autobiography; oi 
Mark Rutherford. Edited by his friend, 
Reuben Shapcott. 3s. 6d. 

Mark Rutherford's Deliverance. 3s. 6d. 

Miriam's Schooling, and other Papers. By Mark 
Rutherford. 3s. 6d. 

The Revolution in Tanner's Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Catharine Furze. In 3 vols. las. 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS. Conducted by Mrs. 
Mary Mapbs Dodge. Price zs. monthly ; or, 
I2S. per year, post free ; half-yearly volumes, 
price 8s. each. Cases for binding the parts, 
price as. each. 

SCOTT. Echoes of Old Florence. By 
Leader Scott. 5s. 

SCHREINER. Dreams. By Olive ScHREi- 
nbr. 2S. 6d. 

SIMPSON. Drawing.Room Dialogues. By 
F. M. Simpson. With 8 Illustrations hr 
Mauricb Grbippbnhagbn. Cloth gilt. 6ft 
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SFOOZA. Frhic. Bw Bxsvsicr dx 

Sri.'voxA. T-andantT ^om die Lann bv 
Ajrs:.£A H:rrcRi3fsaM Stislisc and W. 
HM..J. Wtarm, 7s. »L 

SQUANCE. Mia Mjckerefl Skye^ By 



STERRY. The Lmt iCnsoreL ByJ.AsHBT 
SrxssT. Parcfnnesc. xsl 4d. Paper. x&. 

STILLMAN. Old lalian Masters. By W. 
J. SmxxAX. Eogravings and nooes. 'By T. 
Cocx. £3^ 29L — ^Alao aa Eifirian oe Luxe, m 

two portfolios. Prieg 0m , 



STORY OF THE NATIONS, The. Each 

Vokuae Is farcished with 3Caps. IZnstraooiUit 
asd Index. Lar^e crows Svo, fiuicj doch, 
20(d lettered. 5s. each. Or maj be had ia 
half Peruaa, cioch sides, gilt tcps. Pricg mm. 

u Rome. By AitTHUK Gilmax, M.A. 

2. The J<-j«. By Prot J. K- Ho>xex. 

3. Gemumy. By the Rev. S. Bakinc-Gocux 

4. Carthage. By ProC Alfkeo J. Chukch. 

5. Alexander's Empire. By ProC J. P. Makaffy. 

6. Tne Moon in Spain. By Staxley Laxs> 

Poole. 

7. Ancient Egypt. By Prof. George RAwuifsosr 

8. Hungary. By Prof. .Armi.vius Vamb^ry. 
g. I'be Saracens. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. 

10. Ireland. By the Hon. Emily Lawi.ss& 

11. Chr.ldea. By Zenaide A. Racozin. 

12. The Goths. By Henry Braoelt. 

13. Assyria. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 

14. Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poolb. 

15. Holland. By Prof. J. £. Thorold Rogbss. 

16. .Mediaeval France. By Gustave Masson. 

17. Persia. By S. G, W. Benjamin. 

t8. Phoenicia. By Prof. GEORC|t Rawlinson 
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STORY OF THE NATIONS, The (contd,),. 

19. Media. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 

20. The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern. 

21. E^rly Britain. By Prof. Alfred J. Church. 

22. Thie Barbary Corsairs. By Stanley Lane- 

Poole. 

?3. Russia. By W. R. Morfilu 

24. The Jews Under the- Roman Empire. By W. 

Douglas Morrison, M.A. 

25. Scotland. By John Mackintosh, LLD. 

26. Switzerland. By R. Stead and Lina Hug. 

27. Mexico. By Susan Hale. 

28. Portugal. By H. Morse Stephens. 

29. The Normans. By Sarah Orne Jewitt. 

30. The Byzantine Empire. By C. W. C. Oman, 

M.A. 

31. Sicily : Phoenician, Greek and Roman. By the 

late £. A. Freeman. 

32. The Tuscan and Genoa Republics. By Bella 

DUFFV. 

33. Poland. By W. R. Morfill. 

34. Parthia. By Prof. George Rawlinson, Author 

of " Ancient Egypt," &c. 

35. The Australian Commonwealth (New South 

Wales, Tasmania, Western Australia, South 
Australia, Victoria, Queensland, New Zea- 
land). By Greville Tregarthen. 

36. Spain : A Summary of Spanish History from the- 

Moorish Conquest to the Fall of Granada 
(711-1492). By H. E. Watts. 

37. Japan. By David Murray, Ph.D. 

38. South Africa. By George M. Theal. 

39. Venice. By Madame Wiel. 

40. The Crusades. By T. A. Archer and Chas. L 

Kingskoru. 
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SWINTON. Chess for Beginners : and, The 
Beginnings of Chcss. By R. B. Swixton. as. 

SYMOXDS. Days Spent on a Doge's Farm. 
By Margakkt SvMONns. 12s. 

TENNYSON, LORD, AND HIS FRIENDS. 

A Series of Twenty-five Portraits, with Kssay. 
Hy Mrs. Thackkkay Ritchik. /I6 6s. nett. 
Also an Kdition of the Pruof:> on India paper, 
price on application. 

TONE. Tlie Aulobiognipliy of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. 2 vols. 32s. 

TOPSVS AM) TURVVS. 5s. 

TUNSTALL. Household Nursinjr. By John 

(U;i.K TUNSTALL, M.I) . LoHcl., M.R.C.S. 2S. 

VAMBKRW Arminius Wimbery. 6s. Boys' 
Kditiun, 5s. 

VILLARI. 

Life and Times of Oirolaino Jvavonarola. By Prof. 
P.vsofAi.E Vn.i.AKi. Translated by LixoA 

\'II.I,AK!. 2 vols. 2 IS. 

Life and Times uf Niccolo Machiavelli. 3 vols. 
32s. 

WAGNER. Works by Leopold Waoner. 

Names ; and their Meaning. 3s. 'Sd. 
More About Names. 7s. 6d. 

WELSH PULPIT. By a ScRiKE, Pharisee, 

and Lawvkk. is. 

WHITE. The Heart and Songs of the 
Spanish Sierras, liy Gkokck Whit White. 
6s. 
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